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4ND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued in Aug- 
ue’, 1851. Till 1864 it was published in behalf 
o the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches jointly; after that, it was published 
in the interest “of the Geferal ‘Association of 


California, by a committee of minsters ard | __ 


laymen, editcd by a ccmmittee cf ministers, 
until 1879. It is now owned and published 
by ‘“THE PUBLISHING COMPANY OF THE Pa- 
ciFIc’—an Incorporated Company. The Di- 
rectors for 1889 and 1890: Stephen S. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, 


John Kimball, A. L. Van Blarcom, Joseph 
Hutchinson. 


Pacific, A Weexiy 


First Pure, then Peaceable; without Partia 


lity and without Hypocrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. — 


Subscription in advance, $2.50 (which in 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month of 


the year to which you have paid; and if in 


arrears, do not wait to be notified, but remit 
promptly by money order, registered letter, 
draft or express to THE PaciFic, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue, San Francisco, P, O. Box 
2348. If the paper comesirregularly, or badly 
printed or folded, sent postal card to THE Pa- 
CIFIC at once, | 
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A Welcome. 


Welcome, welcome, sweet rain, wi.h your pat- 
ter, patter! 

As you fall on the roof with a clatter, clatter, 

So long you were coming we cried, ‘‘What’s 
the matter, 

That long before this we've not heard the rain 
patter?” 


Were you angry because we all grumbled last 
year, | 


Saying, ‘‘dh! will the glad sunbeams never 
appear?” 
Were you jealous that sunshine so long had held 


sway 
And so many rejoiced that you had staid away? 


Perhaps you have heard what the wise people 
sa 

About guests who too Icng on a visit do stay. 

You were welcome last year, with your patter, 
patter. 

At first it seemed but a gay clatter, clatter; 

But ray after awhile, your dreary drip, drip, 

rip 

Set half of us a-sneezing with the griffe, grippe, 

grippe! 


You’ve come back to us now, with a rush anda 
roar, 

Seeming roughly to say, ‘‘I’d have been here 
betore, 

But last year I lingered too long at your door, 

And you said that you wished to see me no 
more.” 


Tis true, gentle rain, yet many months had 
gone by, 
And our foothills and fields were withered and 
dry; 
Our =— and our roads were all covered with 
ust. 


So we looked out and welcomed the first windy 
st 

Which foretold that the rain would soon patter, 
patter 

On our dusty rocfs with a sharp clatter, clatter, 

Then we slept to the music otf your drip, drip, 
drip, 

And forgot that we ever had the grife, gripe, 
&rippe. 

OAKLAND, Dec. 3, 1890. 


FROM OREGON WESTWARD TO 
PALESTINE XIII. 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER 


In Nazareth! Here we spent a most 
beautiful and memorable Sabbath, wan- 
dering over the hills. and fields and 
through the streets, and past the Virgin’s 
Fountain, amid the very scenes in which 
Jesus of Nazareth spent the greater por- 
tion of his life on earth. Of. course, 
every traveler makes the round of the 


- various holy places—the Church of the 


Annunciation, the house of Mary, the 
carpenters shop of Joseph, the site of 
the Synagogue, in which Jesus preached, 
and the brow of the hill from which 
they would cast him down. But there 
is little to support the genuineness of 
these sights, and one preters to go to the 
hills, about which there can be no dis- 
pute—the same hills to which the won- 
drous boy looked up from his mother’s 
door. ‘lhey speak to us and tell their 
own eloquent story. On the side of the 
hill overlooking the town is a large white 
building established by the English 
Female Education Society for the edu- 
cation of orphan children. It is one 
of the finest buildings in Palestine, and 
kept extremely neat and clean. When 
we visited the place in the afternoon the 
English lady teachers conducted us to a 
large upper hall, where, seated on bench- 
es rising one above the other, were some 
hundred Arab children. 
asked to sing, and at once began an 
English hymn, commencing : 


** We are little Nazareth children, 
And our Father placea our home 
"Mid the olive trees and vineyards 
Of His earthly childhood’s home. 


‘¢ For the Lord who loves the children, 
And was glad to hear their praise, 
Cares that Nazareth children know him, 
Do his will and choose his ways.” 


It would have been pleasant to hear 
these words any where, but they were 
particularly touching in Nazareth, and 
trom the lips of children. Our tents 
had been pitched close by the Virgin’s 
Fountain; and on Saturday afternoon, 
while we we were waiting for dinner two 
wedding processions passed along the 
road, carrying banners and followed by 
troops of shouting and singing children. 
It was a most beautiful and suggestive 
sight. ‘There were several other camps 
near ours flying the American flag, and 
on Sabbath evening a union religious 
service was held in the large dining tent 
of our camp, appropriate to the occa- 
sion and place. A number of addresses 
were delivered on the wondrous sermon 
Christ preached in the Synagogue at 
Nazareth, and a collection was taken 
for the orphanage on the hill. 

On Monday morning we struck our 
tents at Nazareth, and moved away over 
the hills, past some telegraph poles, 
which seenied to contrast strangely with 
the surroundings.’ With tender feelings, 
we turn to look for the last time at the 
peaceful valley where our Lord was a 
child; where he lived with his Virgin 
mother, and ran through the whole cur- 
riculum of human experience. But the 
scene, like childhood, must, be, left be- 
hind, and we press. forward to new 
scenes and new associations, Our sure- 
footed Arab ‘horses pick their way over 
the rolling stones, and in a few hours 
we come to the summit) of Mt. Tabor, 
where we enjoy one of the most com- 


They were’ 


manding views in Palestine, and look 
over some of the most classic spots on 
earth. The whole plain of Esdrelon 
is spread Out at our feet; the hills of Naz- 
areth, Mt. Carmel and the Mediterra- 
nean in the west; the Lake of Tiberias, 
the mountains of Napthali, and the 


_| Snowy heights of Hermon in the north, 


and little Hermon and Mt. Gil- 
boa in the south. The good Catholic 
monks who have a monastery on the 
summit of Tabor kindly invite us into 
their large refectory, and give us some 
simple refreshment, which is quite grate 
ful after the morning ride, show us over 
the ruins of an old Crusader’s church, 
and dismiss us with their blessing. 


Descending from the mount over a 
very bad road, past some Bedouin en- 
campments, we reach a level table-land, 
which, with a little care, would teem 


_with vegetation; but the robbers beyond 


Jordan, and the still greater robbers at 
Constantinople, discourage ¢ny exertion, 
and tax every fruit tree, whether it bears 


/Or not. Many farmers cut down their 


trees to escape taxation, except the in- 
dispensable olive and fig. A few years 
ago Mt. Tabor was covered with oaks, 
but now it is almost entirely denuded cf 
timber. We met a large caravan of 150 
camels strung out in a long line each 
tied to the other, bearing freight from 
beyond Jordan to the southern towns; 
for we are now on the great caravan 
road which has always traversed this re- 
gion from Damascus to Egypt. 


We ride up the sides of a pretty hill, 
well-clad in green, with some grain fields 
and grazing herds, and dismount for 
lunch on the Horns of Hattin, the 
Mount of Beatitudes. Here Christ gath- 
ered a few peasant fishermen about him, 
opened his mouth and taught them 
some words of love and truth and beau- 
ty. They seemed to linger on the air 
and then pass away, but they were 
caught up by human hearts, and now 
those proud cities of the Galilean Lake; 
on which the morning sun was then 
shining, have long since gone moulder- 
ing into the dust, while the Sermon on 
the Mount still echoes around the world. 
Here in the valley at our feet, on the 


5th of July, 1187, was fought the last! as Oakland, San Jose, San Diego, San 


battle of the Crusaders, whom Saladin 
crushed by one tremendous blow; and 
the vast undertaking which had planted 
a Christian kingdom in the heart of the 
Arabian dominion fell, a worthy exam- 


ple of the weakness of vice and of the 
On that fated day | 


selfishness of men. 
Palestine and Jerusalem fell to the yoke 


of the Moslems, under which they are ' at least one day in seven, and that greed , 


still groaning. 


bath and of common decency. 


Banias is dead and in ruins, like every 
other place in this country. Once it 
was a town of beauty and population, a 
summer resort of Roman Emperors, 
where Vespasian had palaces and gardens. 
Upon the mountain spur, overlooking the 
town, stands the embattled walls of a 
colossal old castle, within whose ample 


space ten thousand troops might gather. | 


By whom it was built and when, nobody 
knows’ Now it is all a useless wreck. 
(Zo be continued. ) 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


At the special election, November 
18th, the majority of our citizens voted 
for the Sunday closing of the saloons. 
Our Council promptly passed the Sun- 
day closing ordinance the next day. 
Mayor Hazard is a man of the old Cali- 
fornia type—satisfied to have the saloons 
do their work on the Lord’s day as well 
as on other days. But the excitement 
in the city ran so high that he was 
frightened into signing the Sunday clos- 
ing Ordinance. It is said that George 
Washington never told a lie. 
Hazard signed the bill, though he said he 
would not do so unless the Council re- 
duced tke saloon-keepers’ licenses. Like 
death-bed repentance, his action came 
rather late, for only two days after—tha 
is, on December 1st—was the annual city 
election. We have great reason to be 
thankful because the majority of the new 
Council elected for two years are favor- 
able to Sunday closing. If many Re- 
publicans had not cared more for party 
than for the new reform, Mayor Hazard 
would have been relegated to private 
life, and Major John Shirley Ward, a 
Christian gentleman and elder in Im- 


manuel Presbyterian church, would have 
been elected. We should then have 


had a Mayor and a Council also in 


| 
favor of the execution of the new Sunday 


law. Fortunately, our majority in the 


the Council is so large that the Mayor | 
| cannot block the way of this reform b 


a veto, even if he should try. : 

Rise up, brethren of other towns. 
Make a stand in behalf of a quiet Sab- 
It 1s 
clearly within the province of such cities 


Bernardino and Santa Barbara to close 
the doors of these open gateways of per 
dition at least one day in the week as a 
police regulation. The Sunday closing 
of the saloons is not a radical measure, 
by any means. Let the people, in their 
majesty, Ordain that drunkard-manufac- 
tories shall close their places of business 


shall not utterly pervert the goodness of 


Down from the Horns of Hattin we | God, and change the “day of rest and 


descend two thousand feet, and stand on 
the desolate shores of the Sea of Gal- 
ilee. The region is almost as barren as 
that of the Dead Sea. Only one miser- 
able, dirty village, Tiberias, inhabited 
by poor Jews and Moslems, and a few 
shabby boats on the lake, are all that is 
now left to indicate the swarming popu- 
lation and commerce that once occupied 
this fertile district. The soil is still rich 
and productive, the lake swarms with 
fish as in the days of Peter and John, 
nature in her beauty is still there, snowy 
Hermon to the north still keeps 
silent sentinel over the blue waters, there 
is still the plain of Genesaret with its 
tropical fertility ; but ruin and stag- 
nation hover over all. This lake district 
might be made an earthly paradise un- 
der a good government and with an in- 
dustrious people. In a coarse fishing 
boat, probably just like those of Christ’s 
time—a blind man and boy sitting in the 
prow and making crude and weird music 
on reed flutes—we sail across from the 
hot springs south of Tiberias to the 
northern end of the lake. Being 660 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean, 
the place has a tropical climate. We 
wander for a while among the rank 


weeds and broken columns of Tel Hum, 


the ruins of a city that has passed away, 
probably the ancient Capernaum ; then 
pass on two miles farther to Khan Min- 
yeh, which is also claimed by some to 
be the site of Capernaum. After col- 
lecting some of the numerous shells, 


which strew the beach like sand, and 


musing awhile in the noon hour among 
the bushes on the shore, consecrated 
by the words and works, the life and ex- 
ample of the greatest who ever wore 
manhood, we turn our faces northward 
towards Banias, Damascus and the 
mountains of Lebanon. We pass over 
the rough remains of the old Roman 
caravan road, through vales of green, 
sometimes along clear brooks and cool, 
gushing springs ; past a mound called 
the ruins of Dan, from beneath which 
several mighty springs, forming the head- 
waters of the Jordan, burst forth, and 
come to Banias, so named from the great 
cave of Pan. This is the Czsarea Phil- 
lippi of the New Testament. All about 
are gateways, walls, bridges and ruins, 
remains of those mighty Romans, the 
ancient masters of the world, who have 
left such deep marks on all Jands they 
touched. These roads and bridges are 
at once the sign of their civilization 
and the instruments of their power. 


gladness” into the greatest curse, when 
God meant it to be the greatest blessing. 


It is too long since Christ died on Cal- 


vary, and we are too near his second 


coming to be altogether content with the ' 


old California. ‘The sun is too near its 


zenith. Californiais, by all odds, the Congregational church of sixteen mem- 


most delightsome land under the blue 
; r in Chula Vista, near National City, San 


canopy. Let us lessen some of he 


shame, and prevent some of her drunken 
revelries. I am thus urgent because 
decency, to speak of nothing else, calls 
loudly for reforms in other directions. 
Our Chief of Police has just reported 
89 ‘cribs,” besides other places of infamy. 
It sounds sweetly to American ears to 


hear of “liberty protected by law.” How | 


does it sound to hear of the iniquity of 


prostitution protected by law throughout | 


the length and breadth of this great 
State? As the party of “Temperance 
and Morality” will have control of! the 
next Legislature, will they not wipe® out 
this deep disgrace? As we are not 
thoroughly posted in politics, we wonder 
whether our State Legislatures for years 
past have been controlled by the witked 
Democrats? Whatsoever things | are 
decent, and pure, and noble, ard of 
good report, let us think of these things, 
and help them forward, irrespective of 


party, sect or creed, or previous condi-. 
tion of servitude. 


A. P. Chipron has been acting as 
Secretary of our Y. M. C. A. for months. 
He isa member beloved of the First 
church, active in good works. As ‘he is 
about to remove to San Francisco to as- 
sist Secretary McCoy, we cheerfully 


| 


Mayor , 


-gonia church is to be called some time | with the command, ‘‘Go disciple all na- 
‘this month. We trust this arrangement tions.’ We heard from our workers at 


_ First Congregational church of San Die- | not increase this last sum, we of the 


. Plea for the Toiling Millions,” 


| 


| Encinitas. At the same time and place 


commend him to all the Christian | 


brotherhood, trusting that in his new 
field of labor he may but incressé his 
usefulness. 

Rev. E. R. Brainerd has resignéd the 
pastorate of the Park Congregational 
church, to take effect January 1st; He 
has, -we hear, offered himself as a mis- 
sionary to the American Board. 

The Olivet church (Brother ‘Field, 
pastor) has hitherto only had a leased 
lot for their church edifice to stahd up- 
on. They have now secured a*good- 
sized lot, corner of Washington * street 
and Magnolia avenue, and,‘ with the 
aid of the Congregational Unioh and 
other friends here, have the money in’ 
hand to pay for it; so that’ hereafter 
they need not worry over the temiporal- 
ities, but may unitedly seek ‘ the heav- 


The pastor and people of thé Sierra’ 


‘the various churches was held at the 


Sabbath-breaking guilt, and cover her | 


‘THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 


Madre church expect on Sabbath, De 
cember 14th, to have the joy of dedi- 
cating their new house of worship. On 
the evening of December 14th Major 
Rust, Indian Agent, expects to speak 
on the Indian question in Dr. Hutch- 
ins’ church in this city. Rev. H. P. 
Case has just been making another visit 
to some of the Indian reservations. It 
might not be wise to make public all 
that he reports. Certainly, the gospel 
is making progress on these reservations, 
and the pure Bible truth is obtaining 
access into benighted minds. The beau- 
tiful pictures in the quarterly Sunday- 
school Lessons, published by the Provi- 
dence Lithographic Company, have a 
peculiar charm and attractiveness for 
Indians, old and young. Herein is a 
hint for Christians to do good who live 
near Indians in other parts of the State. 

We learn that the church at Redlands 
has, on request, granted letters to twen- 
ty-three of its members to form a new 
church at Lugonia, where the old church 
building stands. The Redlands church 
is also, as it is stated, to give to the 
prospective church the old church edi- 
fice. A council to recognize the Lu- 


, will result in harmony and good will. 


The Congregational Club of Southern 
California have arranged to celebrate 
Forefathers’ day, December 22d, in a be- , 
coming manner, at the First church in 
this city. A good programme has been 
arranged. The exercises will probably 
be in the evening. We trust that friends 
from abroad will arrange to have a re- 
union and general good time on this oc- | 
casion. We can keep fresh our recol- 
lections of the Pilgrim fathers, thouhg 
our wintry skies are balmy, and though | 
our only glimpse of December snow is | 
to be had far off on the distant mount- | 
ains. 

Deacon George T. Hanly of this city | 


reports a’ delightful Sabbath with the | 


go; sermon on ‘‘Faith” by Rev. Mr. 
Packard of Colorado. In the evening 
Pastor Merrill preached a splendid ser- 
mon thirty minutes long, entitled “A 
A ser- 
mon on “Christian Socialism” is to fol- 
low in, the same. line, -He said that he» 


knew what it'was to-toil with his 


as did Jesus the Carpenter at Nazareth: 
He believed that not Bellamy, but the. 
Church, was the agency that was to up- 
lift the toiling masses. 

The Union. City Missionary Society 
has started a branch Sabbath-school in 
an old hotel building, corner of Twelfth 
and L streets. Forty chairs are already 
filled. Rev. L. C. Pfaffenberger, for- 
merly pastor of the German Methodist 
church, San Diego, and an excellent 
man, has charge of the work. 

As a result of Dr. J. H. Harwood’s 
labors during one of his vacations, a 


rs was, on November 18th, organized 


Diego county.. Two young men were 
received on confession of faith. 

The next day, November trgth, a 
Congregational church was organized at 


Rev. J. A. Rogers was ordained to the 
gospel ministry. Though this brother 
is not liberally educated, his examina- 
tion. was well sustained, and his answers 
were given in Scripture language. His 
people now occupy the former Method- 
ist church. Two young ladies were re- 
ceived into the church on confession of 
faith. All along the coast, from Ocean- 
side to Chula Vista, our denomination 
has churches, except at Del Mar, which 
may become one of Brother Rogers’ 
preaching stations. We shall expect to 
hear good accounts of this_brother’s 
work, because he keeps Christ and sal- 
vation prominent, and, first of all, aims 
at spiritual results. W. A. JAMEs. 
Los ANGELES, Dec. 6, 1890. 


CIATION. 


There~seems to be a-deep and grow- 
ing interest in all branches of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association work in 
this city. The educational and other 
branches are largely attended, and a 
marked degree of interest manifested in 
all the religious work. The Monthly 
Conference of Christian workers from 


building last Tuesday evening. ‘The at- 
tendance was large, and the various rep- 
resentatives of the churches were sup- 
plied with over ten thousand cards, to be 
distributed among young men, cordially 
inviting them to church and Association 
services. ‘The Association has also re- 
cently inaugurated a work among sail- 
ors, A special committee has been ap- 
pointed, who will visit the ships at the 
docks every Sunday morning inviting 
the young men to the various church 
meetings and the mass meetings — for 
young men held at the Association ‘hall 
every Sabbath afternoon. ‘The good 
work and usefulness of the Association 
is extending in all directions throughout 


Alameda King’s Daughters. .... $10 


the city and State. 7 


Womans Board 
@t the Pacific. 


PresipeEwtT—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. 
J. K. McLean, Mrs. W.C. 
Pond, Mrs. J. M. Parker, Mrs. Galen M. Fisher. 


RECORDING SECRETARY—Mrs, S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary 
street, Francisco. 


Home SecretTaries—Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco; Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 450 Ply- 
mouth avenue, Oakland. 


ra R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oak 
an 
AupiTorR—E. P. Flint, Esq. 

All contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 


Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace FE. Good- 
hue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, S. F. 


OUR DECEMBER MEETING. 2 


The rains descended and the floods 
came, but, nothing daunted, a few of the 
faithful appeared at the appointed time 
at Bethany church. Seven Oakland 
faces were conspicuous for bravery. The 
cheery parlors in their new dress smiled 
a cordial welcome—the glowing coals 
caught up the smile and passed it on— 
till sunshine reigned within, though the 
sun himself was ‘in hiding.” What was 
accomplished? Much of conference, 
of prayer—we were brought in “touch” 


the front—of their trials and success. 
They have heeded the command, and 
have gone—‘“we have translated the 
the word ‘go’ as ‘stay.’” In staying, what 
responsibility we assume, and how great 
our duty toward those who have gone! 


OUR FINANCIAL DUTY. 


But one item received the past month 
in our Treasury, and a /ofal of only 
$127! Twomonths of our year gone! 
Are our workers all at their posts? Will 
not each of our Treasurers give every 
lady of her church an opportunity to 
contribute to foreign missions? Califor- 
nia spent $300,774 on herself last year 
on her own churches, Sunday-schools, 
etc., and but $5,295 for the lands where 
whole nations sittin darkness/ Can we 


Woman’s Board? Thecall for “a cent 
a day” comes from the rooms of the A. 
B.C. F. M.! Dr. A. T. Pierson says: 
“Two words contain the whole gospel, 
both of salvation and service—receiving, 
giving. He is but a ‘Dead sea’ who re- 
ceives-without imparting. All trie“ liv- 
ig is free atid’ €dristant’ giving.” Ye. 
Marthas of our Board, the time has 
come for “much serving !” District your 
churches, appoint your collectors, urge 
attendance upon live missionary meet- 
ings, and in due season your reward will 
come. Ye Marys, keep near the Mas- 
ter! Learn at his feet lessons of wis- 
dom, watch for the signs of his coming, 
be much in prayer. Thus the “one 
thing needful” will be given to the wo- 
men and girls of heathen lands. 


FROM HONOLULU. 


Mrs. Brewer of Oakland brought the 
greeting of the Woman’s Board for the 
Pacific Islands. She was very much in- 
terested during her visit to her daughter, 
Principal of Kawaiho Seminary, in the 
work done by the ladies of the Board 
among the Chinese, the Japanese and 
the native Hawaiians of their own 
Islands, and also in Micronesia. She 
was present at the sailing of the oder? 
Logan for Micronesia ; impressive cere- 
monies were held. An addressby Cap- 
tain Worth and by two Micronesians, 
through interpreters, were of great inter- 
est. The little craft is staunch and 
strong, and Captain Bray is reported as 
saying that “he would not hesitate to 
start on a trip around the world with 
her.” She is to be in charge of the mis- 
sionaries stationed at Ruk.. The Morn- 
ing Star has arrived at Micronesia, and 
letters have been received. We shall 
be very glad to give the latest news next 
week, as received by favor of Mrs. Stur- 
ges. | 
BUSINESS ITEMS. 

It. was decided by the Executive Com- 
mittee that mite-boxes be furnished by 
Mrs. Cole to the societies who have ap- 
plied for them, and also to others who 
may like them. Mrs. Frederick B. Pul- 
lan of the Third chureh, San Francisco, 
and Mrs. Laura Kellogg Wilson of San 
Rafael were elected as officers of the 
Board—Mrs, Pullan as one of the Vice- 
Presidents and Mrs, Wilson as Foreign 
Secretary. 

The new appropriations, as sent by 
Dr. Alden of the A. B. C. F. M., were 
decided upon, calling fer a total of 
$4,180; in addition to which comes the 
Matsuyama school building. fpr 
Little Rebekah Dwinell Jewett, who 
was nresent at the meeting, was made 
life member of the Board by Mrs. G. 

Most interesting letters from Mrs. 
Baldwin, Miss Perkins and Miss Gun- 
nison were read. 


YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 


| ship in the Branch. 


Clovastale Missionary Gleaners Society, 
of which $10 is for India........... 
Los Angeles First Church Southern 
Oakland Plymeuth-avenue Church..... 
Oakland First Church, Young Ladies’ 
Societ 


20 


San Francisco First Church Young La- 
dies’ Societ 
San Francisco Plymouth Church Mission 
Circle, of which $30 is for two schol- 
arships in India...................10§ OO 
San Francisco Third Church Alpha 


San Francisco Bethany Church—Beth- 
any Gleaners...... 00 


From piano fund and other donations. . 95 20 


Total receipts for the year......... $758 50 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Writing materials, postage, etc........ $ 8 oo 


Paid for fifteen copies of THE PACIFIC 5° 
Paid Mrs. R. E. Cole, Treasurer W. B. 


Total disbursements. ............. $758 50 
GRACE E. GOODHUE, Treasurer. 


HOME SECRETARY’S REPORT FOR 
OREGON. 
(Coneluded.) 
Pendleton, with a lady membership 
of thirteen, including three girls, has an 
auxiliary of six members. They have 


held five meetings, with an average at- 


Their Presi- 
The pastor’s 


tendance of six members. 
dent is Mrs. M. J. Lane. 


wife writes: “The President is not a 


member of the Church here, but she 


and I have attended every meeting. - 
Two other ladies have been to three of 
the five meetings; no others have been 
to more than one, and one of our mem- 


bers has not been to any. 
The average attendance is high be- 
cause outsiders have come in, but never 
returned.” Their first meeting for the 


year was held in October. Then they 


had the annual reports of the W. B. M. 
P. and the Branch. In November and 
December Micronesia was studied up, 
and an interesting part of these meet- 
ings was to pass some kind of food pe- 
culiar to the country which they were 
studying. In February, Mexico was 
studied, and in April a business meet- 


-ing,was held... One. copy of Life and 


Lightis taken and one of Missionary 
Herald (both of these are taken by the 
pastor and his wife). Two copies of 
Tue Paciric aretaken, 

An‘attempt was made to carry on @ 
children’s circle. Four meetings were 
held, but not very successful, with a. 
membership of four. It finally had to be 
given up on account of the leader’s: 
health. This auxiliary does not com- 
bine home and foreign work. : 

The Dalles church has no auxiliary. 
This does not mean an entire lack of 
missionary zeal, for twelve ladies have 
contributed toward foreign work, six of 
whom have paid the membership fee 
$1.20 apiece. An attempt was made to 
organize a Missionary Society, but as 
the church has a strongly organized 
Ladies’ Aid Society, which at present is 
giving its time and strength toward lift- 
ing the church debt, none of the ladies 
felt that they could give their time and 
strength to more than one ladies’ meet- 
ing a week, 

Miss Denton’s first letter was read in 
prayer meeting and enjoyed by all. The 
other letters were not read in public. 
Two copies of the Missionary Herald, 
several of THE PaciFic, and three of 
the Advance are taken; none of the 
Life and Ligh?, and noattempt has been 
made to organize a “Children’s Circle,” 
but a contribution was taken on Chil- 
dren’s Day for the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, and for 
the Morning Star, the funds to be di- 
vided. The receipts were $5.50 for each, 
and a former contribution from. Miss 
Roberts’ Sunday-school class for the 
Morning Star makes a total of $6.10 
from the children. 

In the Willamette Association there 
are twelve churches contributing to for- 
eign work. ‘They are Albany, Albina, 
Ashland, Corvallis, East Portland, Eu- 
gene, Forest Grove, Hillsboro, Oregon 
City, Portland First, Portland Plymouth 
and Salem. 

The Albany auxiliary sends the fol- 
lowing report. They combine home and 
foreign work. When they first organized 
eight ladies were present, and some have 
never been present since. Now twenty- 
two ladies are members, with an average 
attendance of six. The officers are: 
President, Mrs. A. Martin; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Agnes Gibson; Recording Secre- 
tary, Martha Vance; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Brush; Treasurer, Mrs. Mag- 
gie Hewitt. Money is. raised by Socie- 
ty dues of five cents per month, and oc- 
casional Sabbath evening services when 
a collection is taken, also small volun- 
tary contributions. _ One woman has 
paid $1.20, thus entitling her to member- 
hirty-three dol- 
lars have been raised in this way, $20 
of which was sent to our Treasurer. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT+YEAR ENDING AU-| Regular meetings have been held once 
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Berkeley Society......... 


a month, with two exceptions: The 
President writes: ‘We have had Scrip- 


00 
oo} ture reading, prayer and singing at our 
> meetings, and have made an effort to 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1890. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topic for Week Be- 
ginning December 14, 1890. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject. —The Saviour and the Out- 
cast (Mark i: 40-45). 

What a glowing and glorious picture 
of the compassion of Christ is present- 
ed in the subject for this week. And 
what a faithful representation of sin in 
the incurable leprosy of this man of de- 
spair! Christ, who has “tasted death 
man,” saw this- impotent~leper 
and healed him of his disease, and freed 
him from his sin. And the faithful dis- 
ciple of our Lord Jesus ever goes out in- 
to the lanes and the byways and the busy 
avenues of life to bear salvation to the 
poor and the lowly. God's compassion 
is abundant. Noone need perish for 
want of divine relief. God, if we per- 
mit him, does all that is necessary to be 
done. 

**’Twas the same love that spread the feast 

That sweetly forced us in.” 

(Ps. cili: 2,3; Matt. vili: 2; Isa. 

Recently, inthe young people’s prayer- 
meeting of the Tulare church, a stranger 
gave testimony to the compassionate 
love of Jesus, and said: ‘‘Every Chris- 
tian some time in life has his Gethsem- 
ane, but the Saviour has passed trium- 
phantly through, and will be with us to 
bring us through.” At first hearing it is 


strong language, and might seem to be 


at variance with the inherent weakness 
of sinful man. But Christ’s compassion 
is not only healing—the removal of sin 
—but it is protection also. This com- 
passion, unmerited, may be a puzzle to 
every Pharisee and an enigma to every 
hypocrite, for it is ever near and has an 
affinity with every sorrow. 
-* Tt is enough, my precious Lord, 

Thy tender sympathy ! 

There is no sorrow e’er so deep 

But I may bring to Thee.” 

(Isa. xlili: 3; Matt ix: 22; Luke 7: 
48-50.) 

We are safe in coming in contact with 
sin only when itisto help. Thecurative 
power lies in the purity and unselfishness 
of our lives and in our reliance upon 
Christ. And we are true Christians only 
in proportion as we are helping and sav- 
ing men. We need to give men the 
touch of sympathy. In this way we 
may hope to bring the outcast to Christ— 


‘*Who was a man of sorrows here, 
And knew the stings of grief ; 
Who hears affliction’s broken prayer ; 
Whose love gives sweet relief.” 


(John vi: 37 ; II Tim. ii: 19 ; Matt. 
xi: 28 ; Ps. Ixxvili: 38, 39.) 
TULARE CIty. 


Prayer-Meeting Topic for Week Be- 
ginning December 21, 1890. 


Subject—Some reasons why Christ 
came to the earth. (John iii: 14-22.) 

When Christ appeared, the palace of 
Herod seemed to be more important 
than the manger in Bethlehem. Herod 
was besieged by the spirit of jealousy, 
as though some evil spirit had whispered 
in his soul the advent of the Prince 
of the house of David, whose rising em- 
pire should affect the destinies of the 
world. He thought. that his dynastic 
interests were in jeopardy, and that the 
promise made to David of an unfail- 
ing throne would be fulfilled by this un- 
thought-of agency. The star which the 
“‘wise men” saw was a wonder without 
parallel in history, and suspicious, dis- 
trustful Herod undertook to destroy the 
Redeemer. But the apparent greatness 
is not always, or even generally, the real 
greatness. Herod’s day was brief. 
Christ’s day is as a thousand years. 
Herod repaired a single temple. Christ 


-redeems the world. (Matt. ii: 1, 2; 


Gen. x: 30; Numbers xxiv: 27.) 

1. Christ came to enlighten men. 
The original light of God—that which 
he had from the beginning—is incapa- 
ble of increase or change. It is ever- 
lasting. But the light of man is subject 
to change, and is exhaustible. Without 
‘the light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into this world,” man would re- 
lapse. Christ is that light, from the be- 
ginning. The symbol of himself to the 
Magi was a star—a luminous guide in 
the heavens. Simeon, in the Temple, 
taking the infant Jesus up in his arms, 
according to Jewish custom, declared 
him to be “a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles.” And as light gives to objects a 
part of itself, so Christ came to impart 
himself to human souls. (Luke ii: 27- 
32; John ix: 5.) 

2 Christ came to emancipate. The 
world was full of all manner of wretch- 
edness. Men were dying for the want 
of the free air of liberty. Social rela- 
tionships were degrading. Men were 
being ground to pieces by the iron foot 
of slavery. Woman was the toy or 
slave of man, and, outside of the Jewish 
economy, regarded as scarcely better 
than in bondage. Reformations sought 
expression only to fail like blighted blos- 
soms. Christ liftedupman. He raised 
woman, and regaled mankind with 
dignity divine. He did this by word 
and by act. And, since his ascension, 
he has continued to do it just as the 
material sun is a stimulus and an essen- 
tial influence to every harvest. Thesun 
does not plow, nor carry a sickle in his 
hand, and yet the sun plows everywhere 
and reaps everywhere by waking men 
up to these duties, and by travelling 
in his strength in the heavens. 

** Forever reign, victorious King; 
Wide through the earth thy name be known; 

And call my longing soul to sing 

Sublimer anthems near thy throne!”’ 

(John viii: 36; Rom. vi: 22; Gal. 

vi: 1.) 


3 Christ came to save. The old Tes- 


tament directed the faith of seer and 


all-inspiring Light makes all 
plain. 


prophet to one that should come. A 
few great nourishing sentences of pagan 
philosophy tending to guide men, and 
elevate men, had been uttered, but noth- 
ing adequate for salvation had been giv- 
en. Christ inaugurated the reign of 
a true brotherhood, restoring to the wife 
her sanctity and her freedom, and to the 
little child its childhood, driving out 
despair by the birth of an undying hope. 
Christ is the star of our life and the sun 
of our soul. He came to save. (John 
X: 10; xil: 46, 47; Luke xix: 10; I Tim. 

i: 15; Heb. vii: 25.) 
The.universal. Christ is ours. This 
things 


He is our Guide and our Sav- 
iour. His name has been an honored 
name in the past, and will be yet more 
honored in the future. ‘And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto Me’— 
as the sun draws planets, as love draws 
souls. Stagnant China, energetic Japan, 
and perceptive India will, under God’s 
blessing, learn that Christ came to the 
earth to enlighten, to emancipate, to pur- 
ify, to redeem, and to save. 


‘* He shall reign from pole to pole 
With illimitable sway; 
He shall reign when, like a scroll, 
Yonder heavens have passed away.”’ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. DEC. 21. 
LUKE XXIV : 44-53. 


By Rev. C. W. Hill. 


JESUS’ PARTING WORDS. 


Golden Text.— “If I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself.” (John xiv :3.) 

We are still in the evening of that 
ever-memorable day on which the Lord 
Jesus rose from the dead. The disciples 
have been gathered together in a room with 
fastened doors. Suddenly he appeared in 
their midst. At first they were filled 
with alarm. But he reassured their 
hearts and convinced their judgments 
that it was not a spirit, but indeed him- 
self. Now they are listening with de- 
vout attention while hethus addresses 
them: “These are the words which I 
spake unto you, while I was yet with 
you, that all things must be fulfilled, 
which were written in the law 
of Moses, and in the prophets, 
and in the psalms, concerning me.” 
We observe that under these three heads 
the whole of the Old Testament canon 
is included, for “the prophets” compre- 
hend the historical books and ‘the 
psalms include the writings of Solomon 
and Job. 

To the entire volume, therefore, of 
the Old Testament Scriptures he affixes 
the seal of his authority, irrespective of 
human criticism, if we stand by that 
which Christ has accredited we cannot 
go astray 

Our Lord “then opened their under- 
standing, that they might understand the 
Scriptures.” He not only opened the 
Scripture to them, but he opened their 
minds to the Scripture. Then follows 
that remarkable passage which describes, 
at a single stroke, the ground, the sub- 
stance, and the order of the gospel pro- 
clamation. We.see, first, the ground 
on which the gospel proclamation 
rests. “It behooved Christ to 
suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
day.” 

The death of Christ was necessary to 
make atonement for guilt. Hisexample 
or teachings could not suffice. “It be- 
hooved Christ to suffer.” Norcould the 
suffering of any other avail. As Paul 
says, “It is Christ that died.” It was 
not, then, the amount of suffering, but 
the person of the sufferer that availed. 
The dignity of his person gave efficacy to 
his death. But, further, he must also 
‘rise from the dead the third day,” for 
by this the dignity of his person was 
proved. A Christ whom the grave could 
conquer would not be the conquerer of 
Christendom. The gospel message, 
therefore, stands upon what is called “a 
tripod” of truth: (r) The death of 
Christ availing for sin. (2) The divinity 
of Christ giving efficacy to his death. 
(3) The resurrection of Christ, proving 
his divinity. A tripod will fall if either 
leg is removed. Neither of these 
truths can be dispensed with in pro- 
claiming the gospel message. 

We learn next what that message is 
which rests on those three truths. It is 
“that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name,” Ob- 
serve that it consists of two parts—re- 
pentance and remission of sins. There 
are too many in our times who look for 
remission of sins without repentance. 
The element of conviction has too large- 
ly disappeared from the ordinary relig- 
ious experience. Repentance is here 
joined with remission of sins and “what 
God hath joined together let not man 
put asunder.” 

We next learn the order in which the 
gospel was to be promulgated, “begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” If it could avail in 
that wicked city, it will avail in London, 
Paris or San Francisco. Besides this, 
they were already at Jerusalem, and so 
were to begin at home. It is a good 
rule to govern all missionary effort. 
‘Where we are is our center, and the 
rim of the globe is our horizon.” 

There is no antagonism, therefore, 
between home and foreign missions. 
Weare to go “‘among all nations,” ‘be- 
ginning at Jerusalem.” The distinction 
between home and foreign missions is 
purely conventional. It is for economy 
and convenience that there are‘two in- 
stitutions. ‘The instinct and impulse to 
re the lost knows no latitude or longi 
tude.” 

America is the Jerusalem of to-day 
for American Christians; and when our 
own land is filled With righteousness and 
peace, the success our missionaries 
abroad will be secured. | 


The Ascension.—As we approach this | 


closing scene we seem to hear the voice 


that spoke to Moses: ‘‘Put off thy shoes | 


from off thy feet; for the place where- 
on thou standest is holy ground.” 
The wonderful period of forty days has 
passed; the hour of parting has come. 
He has “led them out as far as to Beth- 
any’—to the borders of Bethany on 
the Mount of Olives—a place already 
of hallowed associations, but now be- 
comes the theatre of such glory that 
one would expect to hear Peter exclaim 
again: “It is good for us to be here; 
let us build tabernacles.”. He has_ut- 
tered his last words of consolation and 
instruction, has repeated his last com- 
mand to remain together in Jerusalem, 
await'ng the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, and has renewed the great com- 
mission to go into all the world and 
teach all nations. And now he spreads 
his hands lovingly over his chosen ones 
to bless them; and as he implores the 
God of peace that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus—that great 
Shepherd of the sheep—through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, to 
make them perfect in every good work 
to do his will, he rises visibly before 
their eyes. With overwhelmed and 
adoring wonder, they see him mount 
with steady and silent majesty towards 
heaven. And he is gone to prepare a 
place for them and us, that where he is 
there we may be also. | 

The ascension is the natural and fit- 
ting culmination of the facts of his life. 
It had been foretold by the prophets 
and prophesied by himself. Indeed, it 
seems to be a necessary consequence of 
the resurrection, for this earth was no 
place for his glorified body. We might 
expect the risen Saviour to return to the 
Father as soon as his mission was ac- 
complished. The outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost on the tenth day after his 
return to heaven, according to the prom- 
ise, puts an authoritative seal upon the 
entire event. The departure of our 
blessed Lord puts him behind a veil 
which cuts off both sight and sound. 
But, if it is silent on this side, it is evi- 
dently not so on the other side; for ‘God 
is gone up with a shout; the Lord with 
the sound of atrumpet.” Our delighted 
imagination hears the angels singing, 
‘Worthy to the Lamb that was slain;” 
while the spirits of the just made perfect 
sing a refrain ‘‘unto Him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood.” Soon we hope to join them 
and swell the volume of “the new song.” 


HELIGOLAND. 


The relative value of national posses- 
sions is curiously illustrated by the fact 
that England, with her 9,000,000 square 
miles of the earth’s surface, receives for 
this little island, which is not as large as 
Central Park, an indemnity representing 
about half a million square miles of Af- 
rican soil. Even this may prove ‘ess 
than profitable, for Heligoland yields an 
annual revenue of $40,000, while he 
would be a bold prophet to assert that 
any European power will make both 
ends meet in the admi: istration of the 
Black Continent. But though as a 
mercantile exchange the British have re- 
ceived a questionable property from Ger- 
many, still it is a matter of congratula- 
tion for the civilized world that the two 
greatest Protestant nations of Europe, 
both belonging to the same Germanic 
race, and both rivals in the same indus- 
trial field, should have removed from 
between them the cause of what might 
at any time provoke a war. 

Heligoland became English after the 
defeat of Napoleon and his exile to Elba. 
At that time no one but Gneisenau 
dreamed of such a thing as a mighty 
German Empire, stretching from the 
ocean to the Russian frontier, and Eng- 
land had little difficulty in holding it by 
treaty. 

It lies adjacent to Germany’s greatest 
seaport, and commands the approach to 
the second in importance as well. If a 
foreign power should claim possession of 
Block Island or Fisher’s Island, we could 
realize how Germans regard Heligoland 
in British hands. Or, if we could im- 
agine an island off the mouth of the 
Mississippi, or between Sandy Hook 
and Fire Island, the cases would be some- 
what analogous, provided the British 
flag floated over them. Fortunately, 
Heligoland has long since ceased to be 
considered valuable to England, while 
to Germany it has risen to importance 
with every increase in the German navy, 
every addition to Germany’s merchant 
marine, and above all, every indication 
of having to reckon with Russian or 
French cruisers. — Harper's Weekly. 


BREVITIES 


_Several of the large institutions for 
women in England have organized fire 
brigades composed entirely of women. 


According to a recent Indian statisti- 
cal statement the production of coal in 
all India last year was 2,045,359 tons. 


Methodists all over the country are 
voting onthe question as to whether 
women should be eligible as delegates to 
the General Conference. The question 
was warmly discussed at the last General 
Conference of the Methodist Church, 
and was submitted to the consideration 
of the various local conferences. 


“Tue Paciric Ensicn.”——This is the 
new name of the organ of the Califor- 
nia Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, an outgrowth of the Pharos. It 
is to be published by a stock company, 
and only women who are members of 
the W. C. T. U. will be allowed to be 
stockholders. It will be a weekly, and 
the first issue is expected to appear the 
first week in January. 


IN THE MOONLIGHT. . 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


The silent moon rose slowly o’er the mountain, 

As coming forth from Heaven’s sweet repose; 

A misty spray, from some celestial fountain, 

Swept through before the swinging gates could 
close. 

Reflected still were the shores of golden sand, 

The snowy robes the gentle spirits wear, 

And a sacred harp, attuned by angel hand, 

Sent softly back an echo through the air, 


Higher rose the moon; then looking far and 
wide, 

Peeped in the window of a maiden; 

Crept slyly forward, lingering by her side 

To braid, with silver threads, her yellow hair. 

A filmy sheen, like a dainty bridal veil, 

Was thrown around this queen of human 
hearts; 

Pinned to her modest robes, a_billowy trail, 

Andon her slippers, kissed bright golden darts. 


‘* New moon, true moon, 
Thee I do see; 
I think of some one 
To whom near I would be— 
If I am to be his bride, 
May I meet him 
Side by side.” 


Thus the maiden trilled, and blushing raised 
her eyes, 
And breathed sweet kisses on her finger tips; 
Then turned her saintly face, transfigured, to 
the skies, 
And spoke a name abiding on her tp 
The pale moon smiled, ‘‘ always thus, I see. 


Though years roll on, and stars may gleam — 


above, 

The youthful waft their tenderest thoughts to 
me, 

And in the moonlight think of love.” 


BERKELEY. 


THE ARAB STABLES AT BOMBAY. 


I was agreeably disappointed in find- 
ing Bombay to be not the Oriental Liv- 
erpool I had imagined, bul the proper 
and fitting threshold of India, an index, 
or rather an illustrated catalogue, of all 
Eastern races. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting spots in which to study the mixed 
and cosmopolitan character of the popu- 


lation are the stables for the sale of | 


Arab horses. As it is still early in the 
day, the regulation time for ‘‘chota haz- 
ti” being somewhere about sunrise, we 
shall have time to take them in on the 
way down to the bazars, in which we 
shall probably lose ourselves, as the geo- 
graphy of Bombay is uncommonly be- 
wildering at first. The “shigram” is 
waiting at the door, and the advaniages 
of an early start in this climate are un- 
questionable. The “shigram” or ‘‘pal- 
kee gharry,” is a vehicle found through- 
out the length and breadth of India; it 
is an oblong black box on four wheels. 
Inside there are two seats facing each 
other; a door on each side, sometimes 
sliding in grooves, sometimes made to 
swing outward in the usual manner. 
The windows are fitted with sliding 
blinds, and when all are closed but one, 
it makes a capital travelling studio. Our 
route lies along a broad suburban sort 
of avenue, to a square adorned with a 
bronze statue of Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
the great Parsee banker, and turning 
sharply to the left, we halt at the en- 
trance of the largest of these Arab 
stables. Within the gate are lofty 
thatched sheds, and in the deep shadow 
are groups of the slender, swarthy natives 
of southern Arabia in striped mantles, 
with silk ‘“kafeeyas,” or tasselled hand- 
kerchief, twisted about their heads, look- 
ing much as they do inthe cafes of Cairo, 
and drinking thick Mocha from the 
same kind of little cups. Their horses 
struck me as being much shorter-bodied 
than the horses of Africa or Syria, and 
had a larger average of chestnuts or bays 
among them. They are brought by sea 
from the ports of Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf. Another stable was chiefly 
tenanted by Persians, stalwart fellows, 
with ruddy sunburnt faces, stiff black 
mustaches, and shaven foreheads, show- 


}ing a bluish patch below the rim of 


their round black or drab felt caps. 
They wear pale blue or green cotton 
kuftans, belted in at the waist, and hang- 
ing down over loose wide trousers of 
dark blue drill. Those who are not ex- 
ercising or rubbing down their horses, 
many Of which are still suffering from 
the sea-voyage and in poor condition, 
are asleep, stretched out in the shade, 
on their chests or on benches, or loung- 
ing amid a picturesque litter of camp 
baggage, pans, kettles, coffee pots, and 
boxes, with well-worn prayer rugs spread 
over them. Others are busy over their 
water-pipes, or “kalians”; others, again, 
pounding coffee in a mortar, or winnow- 
ing grain with graceful movements. 
They are, however, none too busy to 
gather behind me and to make confiden- 
tial remarks in Persian to each other, as 
I jot down a few impressions of colors 
on small panels. To get a better point 
of view, and keep out of the way of a 
large and bel’igerent ram, I am obliged 
to place my camp stool against a post 
to which several fluffy white Persian kit- 
tens are tethered by strings; they soon 
get wound up around the legs of the 
camp-stool, and make themselves so 
generally uncomfortable that another 
change of base becomes necessary, and 
this time I get within range of a large 
and exquisite monkey, whose chain is 
just long enough to enable him to play 
havoc with palette and brushes, while 
my attention is distracted by the ram, 
which is kicking up a cloud of.dust in 
the rear. One morning, a few days later, 
when making the round of these stables 
with a distinguished officer whohad been 
in command of the commissary depart- 
ment in the Afghan war, my companion 
was recognized by an old Beloochee 
chief, robed in white, spotless, turban, 
hair and beard dyed blue-blue, and his 
long locks hanging down each. side of 
his face and mingling with his beard. 
This gentleman had furnished all the 
horses for the campaign, and together 
they had set under a tree—the English 
chief and the Beloochee—and counted 


out into little piles whole lakhs of rupees , 


with one copy of 
application. 


as the horses were trotted up for inspec- 
tion. —Zdwin Lord Weeks. 


A GREAT LITERARY BARGAIN. 


—_ 


Five Famous Romances of the 
American Forest. 


THE LEATHERSTOGKING TALES. 


By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


An entirely new edition of the Leather. 
stocking Tales has just been published, in 
one large and handsome volume of over three 


hundred large quarto pages, containing all of 


these famous romances, complete, unchang- 
ed and unabridged, viz. : 
THE DEERjLAYER, THE PATHFINDER, 
THE Last OF THE MOGICANS. 
Tue Proseess, THE PRAIRIE. 


This edition is pr nted on good paper, from 
large type. Itis a delightful book, and one 
wbich should havea place inevery American 
home. It contains five of the most charm. 
ing romances that the mind of man has ever 
conceived. A whole winter's reading is com- 

rised in this mammoth volume. All who 
have not read Cooper’s stories have in store 
for themselves a rich literary treat. Everv 
member of the family circle will be delighted 
with them. We have made an arrangement 
with the publisher of this excellent edition 
of the Latherstocking Tales whereby we are 
enabled to offer this large and beautiful book 
almost as a free giftto oursubscribers. Such 
an offer as: we make would not have been 
possible a few years ago, but the lightning 
printing press. low price of paper, and great 
competition in the book trade have done 
wonders for the reading public, and this 1s 
the most marvelou- of all. 


WHAT | WANT IN MY WEEKLY PAPER 


NT 
Safely) take into my 
I WANT 


hich ts High Ideals 

News, 
: The Latest Political News. 


ble Market 
Reliable quotations of Farm Preducts, 
Live Stock Markets, Financial & Commercial, 
I WANT 
Sensibie and seasonable Editorials 
On Political, Social, and Moral Questiona 


I WANT 
In N orks d cher dail d weekly 
ew York and other an 
To let me know what they think of ae 


Farm and Garden Articles 
I ANT Written by Practical Mea. 
We know pomeehng of the Home Life of 
The American people, and of their 
Life, thoughts, and e 


I wa NT 
t moral stories for the 
That the cbildren may look for the papes 
As they do for a friend. 


z YA NT 
tories of Interest for us Elders, 
For we, too, like our hours ef leisure. 
THIS 18 WHAT ! DON’T WANT: 


I DON’T WANT 
Long, padded News Articles j 
The padding doesn’t add to the val 
And I haven't time to read 


I DON’T WANT 
one-sided Editorials, 
Written by special pleaders, 
o can see nothing good 
In any side but their owa, 


NOW, WHAT PAPER WILL FILL THE BILL? 
WE ANSWER: 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS 


EVERY TIME. 
ONLY $1 A YEAR. 


The Wirress is just the paper for 
Wives, Farmers’ armers’ Dea 
Merchants, Country Store-Keepers, 

ullders, stone Masons, and all o 
the bone of our Country 
ughly posted in what is going 


The WITNESS offers one of the most valu- 


able premium lists of any paper ina America. 


Every article guaranteed and away below 
retail prices. Send for a free copy. 


READ OUR GREAT PREMIUM OFFER 


Fend us $1.10, and you will receive the 
NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS,. one 
year, and the above five world-renowned 
novels— all postage paid by us—which ought 
to be read in every patriotic American home. 
You will thus get at least $4 yalue for $1.10. 


WEEKLY WITNESS. 
New Yerk City. 


+ 
Littell’s Living Age. 
i> [1891 THE LIVING AGE 
sna ' enters upon its forty-eighth year. 
It has met with constant com- 
mendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It presents 
in an inexpensive form, consider- 
ing its great amount of matter, 
with freshness, owing to its week- 
ly issue, and with a completeness 
nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and iscovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Liter- 
ature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, 
in every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature 
of Europe, and especially of Greut Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the great and generally inacces- 
sible mass of this literature, the ouly compilation that, 
while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the 
COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is 
of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one 
who wishes to keep pace with the events or Intellectual 
rrogress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 

mily general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 


“Tt is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the world. . There is but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations. While their intent has 
no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare dis- 
criminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and that 
keen appreciation of what constitutes true excellence, 
which make LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the incomparable 
publication that it is.”—Christian at Work, New York. 

“Itis to intelligent people in this busy 


ork Evangelist, 

Indeed it may well be doubted whether there exists 
any more essential aid to cultivation of the mind 
among English-speaking people. . No one knows its 
value so well as the he | man who without it might 
well oe a of paepengs n any way postedas to the 
trend of modern thought in this day of immense 
activity.” — Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 

“It is incomparably the finest literary production of 
modern times. . It embraces within its scope the ma- 
tured thoughts, on all subjects, of the greatest authors 
and ripest scholars in Europe.” — Zlerald and Presbyter, 
Cincinnati. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, histo 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, a 

“The readers miss very little that is important in 
the pertodical domain.” — Boston Journal. ma 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of mod- 
ern thought and literature.” — Buffalo Com'l Advertiser. 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly Magazines and reviews.” — San-Fra 
Chronicle. 

“For theamount of reading-matter contained, the sub- 

contains nearly all the terature of t 

woulkl be cheap at almost any price.” — California 
Christian Advocate, San 

“For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, it 
Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

In it the reader finds all that is worth knowing in 
the of current literature.”— Canada Presbyterian, 
0. 


Published WEEKLY at $8,00 a year, free of postage. 
To NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 


| 1891, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 1890 


issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


(‘Possessed of T11z LIVING AGE and one or other of 
comma whole — 
10.500 I A d 
or J ME LIVING AGE and any o 
American $4 monthlics (or Harper's Weekly OF pe 
will be sent for a year, postpa ; Or, for $9.50. Tur 
LIVING AGEand Scribner's Magazine or the St. Nicholas. 
Rates for clubb 


more than one other periodica. 
LIVING AGE will Ue tent on 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 8, 1891. 


COLLEGE COURSE ds vei y 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mags, 
The Seminary remains 


For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. T Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL, 


Van Ness Seminary. 


ay 
\ 


A BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 
1222 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Under the ownership and direction of 
DR.S. H. WILLEY, 


ided by an able corps of teachers. The next 
erm opens July 28, 1890. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


| 


If you want a thorough, first class school, 
snd a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
oys, sond them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
| zaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


Next term begins on August 6th. Send for 
| catalogue to 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 


PRINOIPAL. 


ee [RVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fcurteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROG, A.M., 
1' 36 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Field Seminary | 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAI, 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Boarding fchool for Young Ladies. 


een prepared for college. The 
nineteenth year will begin August 4, 1890. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


‘Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 
OAKLAND SEMINARY; 


528 ELEVENTH ST. OAKLAND, CAL. 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Primary, 
Academic and Collegia e Departments, con- 
necting buildings, pleasant grounds, croquet 
and tennis courts, personal training and 
home influences, special instruction in del 
-arte, music andart. Central location. Af- 
fords unusual advantages for attendance at 
lectures and concerts. Excrenient TABLE 
GUARANTEED. Term opens Jui y 28th. 

Mrs. M. K. Braxg, Principal, 


Miss Eveurne L. Dickinson, 
Associate Principal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV.W.W.LOVEJOY,DD,PhD. 


The new year of study will begin Sept.?, 1890. 
Letters and communications inet pe sent to 
any member of the faculty. 
e asual facilities are granted with bat 
small charge. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce 
lain tubs. Water um ped from the bay only 


at high tide, and changed ‘eae © 


new, clean and well ordered. 25 cen 8. 


MHBAILEY’S fh 
Satisfaction 
Catalogue 


Pean Ave. 
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Home Circle, 


The Hymns That Mother Sung. 


Throughout the changing scenes of life, 
That shadowed vale of smiles and tears, 

Where all is lost within the mist 
That hides the bygone years. 

Some strains there are that linger still, 

_ And many hearts no longer young 

Are thrilled with joy again to hear 

The hymns that mother sung. 


We used to gather at the hearth 
When darkness overcame the day, 
And dreamily, as children will, 
We’d watch the shadows play; 
And sitting by the glowing fre, 
As to and fro the kettle swung, | 
We learned the songs we always loved— 
‘The hymns that mother sung. 


We seem to hear again her voice, 
So long remembered, clear and sweet 
As when, in days of long ago, 
‘We sat at mother’s feet; 
And gazing upward on the wall, 
Where dearest father’s picture hung, 
We thought he smi ed, for he, too, loved 
The hymns that mother sung. 


On many snowy winter nights, 
When all without was cold and drear, 
We’ve clustered close around her chair 
In happiness and cheer. 
No more for us the glowing fire, 
No more the cricket’s chirping tongue, 
And never more on earth we'll hear 
The hymns that mother sung. 


To them we owe our happy homes, 
Praise be to God who reigns above, 
For keeping ever bright and clear 
The lessons learned in love. 
Outliving sorrow, bearing hope, 
The dear old songs have always clung, 
And never can the heart forget 
The hymns that mother sung. 


— New York Observer. 


THE RECEIPT-BOOK. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


The story begins in Rota. Rota is 


the smallest of those charming sister vil- 


lages which line the ample semi-circle of 


the Bay of Cadiz; but, though the small- 
lest, it has not failed to receive atten- 
The Duke of Osuna, through his 
rights as Duke of Arcos, has displayed 
it among the pearls of his crown for a 
very long time, and has there his ducal 


castle, which I could describe stone by 
Stone. | 


But we have not now to do either 
with castles cr dukes, but with the cele- 


‘brated fields which surround Rota, and 


with a most humble gardener whom we 
will call Uncle Saintseeker, although 
that was not his real name, apparently. 

_ The fields about Rota—especially the 


. gardens—are so fertile that, besides pro- 


ducing many thousands of bushels of 
grain as rent paid to the Duke of Osu- 
na, and supplying the entire village with 
wine (the water is very bad, and the 
people do not care for water anyhow) 
they send fruit and vegetables to Cadiz, 
often to Huelva, and sometimes to Sel- 
ville itself. This is particularly the case 
with tomatoes and pumpkins, of which 
the excellent quality, great abundance 
and consequent cheapness are beyond 
all description. It is on this account 
that in ‘Lower Andalusia they give the 
inhabitants of Rota the nickname of 
pumpkin-heads and tomato-faces, which 
the Rota people accept with a noble 
pride. 

And the truth is that they may well 
be proud of such epithets; for the fact is 
that the productive soil of Rota (I al- 
lude to the gardens), that soil which 
yields so much both for consumption 
and export, that soil which produces 
three or four harvests each year, is real- 
ly no soil at all, nor was it ever created 
so; but sand, pure and simple. It is 
ceaselessly thrown up by the tempestous 
ocean, driven into fury by the violent 
east winds, and is scattered over the 


whole Rota region like the showers of 


lava that fall in the neighborhood of 
Vesuvius, 

But grudging Nature is more than 
made up for there by the incessant la- 
bor of man. I do not know, and I do 
not believe there exists anywhere in the 
world, a laboring man who works as 
hard as the dweller in Rota. Not the 
thinnest thread of fresh water flows 
through those dreary fields; what of 
that? The pumpkin-head has literally 
made a sieve of them with wells, 


whence he draws, sometimes by hand, 


sometimes by means of a wheel, the 
precious moisture which yields blood to 
his vegetable. ‘The sand lacks the nour- 
ishing elements of soil which can be as- 
similated. What difference does that 
make? The somato-face passes half his 
life looking for and collecting substances 
that will serve for manure, and making 
compost out of the very sea-weed. 
Thus possessed of both elements, the 
son of Rota goes on patiently enriching, 
not all his land, for he cannot secure 
fertilizers enough for that, but little 
round plats of earth, the size of a small 
plate, and in each one of these little cir- 
cles he sows a tomato-seed, or 2 pump- 
kin seed, which he proceeds to water 
out of a tiny jar, like one giving drink to 
a child. . 

From that time on to the harvest he 
daily tends to his plants, one by one, 
handling them with care and affection 
only to be compared to the painstaking 
way in which old maids cultivate their 
flower-pots, One day he puts a handful 
of compost about a certain plant; anoth- 
er, he throws a driblet of water over It; 
next, he clears it of caterpillars and oth- 
er harmful insects; then, he doctors the 
Sickly shoots, braces up the broken 
Ones, and protects, with coverings made 
of cane and dry leaves, those that can- 
not endure the rays of the sun, or are 
too much exposed|to the winds from the 
then, finally, he counts the 
ves\ the blossoms or the 

ard, talks to them, 


Strokes them, kisses them, blesses them, 


| and even gives them significant names 
in order to individualize and distinguish 
them in his imagination. Without any 
exaggeration, it has become a proverb, 
which I myself have heard many times 
in Rota, that the gardener of that region 
handles at least forty times every tomato 
that grows in his garden; and this is the 
reason that the older gardeners of that 
neighborhood come to have such bent 
backs that their knees almost touch 
their chins. 

That is the position in which they 
have passed all their worthy and honor- 
able lives. 

IT. 


Well, then, Uncle Saintseeker belong- 
ed to this body of gardeners. He was 
getting somewhat bowed at the time of 
the occurrence which I am going to tell 
about ; for he was sixty years old, and 
had spent forty of them working a gar- 
den that ran down to the beach. 

That year he had grown there some 
tremendous pumkins, large as the orna- 
mental balls on the parapet of some 
monumental bridge ; and they were just 
beginning to take on a fine orange color 
—which means that it was about the 
middle of June. Uncle Saintsecker 
knew them perfectly, both by their 
Shape, their degree of ripeness, and 
even their names. This was especially 
the case with the forty largest and most 
splendid, which were already saying, 
“Cook me;” and he spent the days 
looking at them, tenderly, and saying, 
in a mournful tone : 

“Very soon we must part.” 

Finally, one afternoon, he nerved 
himself to the sacrifice; and singling 
out the finest specimens of his beloved 
pumpkins, upon which he had expend- 
ed so much anxious labor, he pronounc- 
ed the dreadful sentence. 

‘*To-morrow,” he said, “I will cut 
these forty, and take them to the Cadiz 
market. Lucky man who gets them to 
eat |” 

He went to his house with slow steps, 
and passed the night in the sorrow of a 
father whose daughter is to be married 
the next day. 

“Oh dear, my pumpkins !” he sighed, 
from time to time, unable tosleep. But 
then he grew meditative. and said at 
last : | 

‘But what shall I do except give 
them up?- That’s what I raised them 
for. They will bring me in at least 
fifteen dollars.” 

Imagine, then, what was his surprise, 
what was his fury and despair, when he 
went to his garden the next morning 
and found that some. one had stolen the 
forty pumpkins during the night. To 
save words I will say that, like Shakes- 
peare’s Jew, he fell into the most ex- 
treme tragic paroxysm, frantically re- 
peating those terrible words of Shylock : 
“Oh, if I find thee! If I find thee !” 

_ Presently Uncle Saintseeker set him- 

.self to thinking the matter over more 
calmly. He was certain that his belov- 
ed treasures could not be in Rota, 
where it would be impossible to offer 
them for sale without the danger of his 
learning of it ; and where, besides, the 
pumpkins would bring only a very 
low price. 

“They are in Cadiz. Iam as sure 
of it asif I saw them,” was the result 
of his reflection. “The wretch, the 
rogue, the thief must have stolen them 
last night about nine or ten, and got off 
with them at twelve in the freight 
schooner. I will start for Cadiz right 
away inthe passenger boat, and it will 
be a wonder if I don’t catch the thief 
and get back the children of my toil.” 

So saying, he stayed about twenty 
minutes longer at the scene of his 
calamity, as if to caress the mutilated 
pumpkin-vines, or to count up the actu- 
al number of the missing. Then, about 
eight o’clock, he set out for the wharf. 


III, 

It was, therefore, about half-past-ten, 
that day, when Uncle Saintseeker 
stopped before the stand of a dealer in 
vegetables, in the Cadiz market, and 
said to a skeptical detective who was 
going along with him: | 

‘Those pumpkins are mine! 
this man !” 

He pointed to the marketman. 


Arrest 


‘Arrest me!” exclaimed the latter. 
“Those are my pumpkins. I bought 
them.” 


“You can tell that to the Mayor,” re- 
plied Uncle Saintseeker. 

“But I won’t !” 

“Yes, you will !” 

“Old robber !” 

“Old villain !” 

“Speak with more politeness, shame- 
less ones! Men ought not to make 
such an exhibition of themselves,” 

It was the detective who spoke, with 
great coolness, thumping each of the. 
speakers on the breast. 


joined with the shrill cries of the chil- 


amine the old gardener; how do you 
know that these are yours; and not som 
others like them?” | 

“How !” replied Uncle Saintseeker, 
“because I know them as well as you 
know your own daugnters, if you have 
any. Don’t you understand that I 
raised them? Why, see here, this one’s 
name is ‘great round girl’; this one’s ‘fat 
handle’; this one’s ‘big belly’; this one’s 
‘Manuela’—it was so much like my 
youngest daughter.” 

“0 poor old man began to weep bit- 
erly. 

“This is all very well,” replied the 
Judge of Provisions; but it is not 
enough for the law that you recognize 
your pumpkins. It is necessary that 
the court be convinced, at the same time, 
the.antecedent existence of the thing 
which you identify by means of irrefut- 
abie proofs. Gentlemen, there is no 
occasion for laughter. I am a lawyer.” 

‘Well, you shall see how quickly I 
will prove to all the world, and that 
without moving from this spot, that 
those pumpkins were raised in my gar- 
den,” | 

Thus spake Uncle Saintseeker, to the 
great astonishment of all who were 
standirg by. Then, throwing to the 
ground a bundle which he had in his 
hand, he squatted down, in a sort of 
kneeling position so as to sit on his feet, 
and began calmly to undo the knotted 
ends of the handkerchief wrapped 
around the whole. 

The surprise of the magistrate, of 
the vender of vegetables and of all the 
crowd became complete. 

“What is he going to take out of 
there?” asked everybody. 

Just then a new curious spectator 
came up to see what was taking place 
in that group. The seller of vegetables 
saw him, and exclaimed : 

I’m glad you’ve come, Uncle Fulano. 
This man says that the pumpkins you 
sold to me last night, and which are 
here listening to our conversation, are 
stolen. What do you say ?” 

The recent arrival turned yellower 
than wax, and endeavored to slip 
away; but the bystanders detained him 
forcibly, and the magistrate himself 
commanded him to remain. Meanwhile, 
Uncle Saintseeker had faced the al- 
leged thief, and said to him: 

‘Now, you will see what’s what !” 

Uncle Fulano recovered his compos- 
ure, and remarked : 

‘You had better be careful what you 
say. If you can’t prove it, and I know 
you can’t, Iwill have you put in jail as 
a Slanderer. Those pumpkins were 
mine I raised them, just as I did all 
that I have brought to Cadiz this year, 
in my own garden, and no one can 
prove the contrary.” 

“You'll see soon enough,” replied 
Uncle Saintseeker, finally getting the 
handkerchief untied. 

Then there fell around on the ground 
a lot of bits of pumpkin-shoots, still 
green and running with juice, while the 
old gardener, sitting cross-legged and 
dying with laughter, addressed the fol- 
lowing oration to the magistrate and the 
other curious auditors : 

“Gentlemen, haven’t you ever paid 
taxes? And haven’t you seen that big, 
green book of the collector’s, out of 
which he cuts receipts, leaving in it a 
stub or remnant, so as to be able to 
prove whether any receipt is counterfeit 
or not 

“What you mean is the receipt-book,” 
gravely remarked the magistrate. 

“Well, that is just what I have here; 
the receipt-book of my garden, that is, 
the tips to which these pumpkins were 
united before they were stolen from me. 
Just see if it isn’tso. This tip belonged 
to this pumpkin—there! no one can 
doubt it. This other one—you see, it 
belonged to that. This wider one— 
that must have belonged to that one 
yonder—precisely! and this one to 
that; this one to that one there.” 

While he was speaking, he went on 
fitting one peduncle after another to the 
hollow left in the pumpkin where it had 
been broken off, and the spectators saw 
with amazement that the irregular and 
variable base of the peduncle corre- 
sponded most exactly to the whitish and 
slightly hollowed scar, so to speak, left 
on the pumpkin. Thereupon, the by- 
standers, including the Judge himself 
and the detectives, squatted down in a 
circle, and began to help Uncle Saint- 
seeker in that siugular kind of proof, all 
of them saying at the same time, with 


childish glee: 
“No doubt about it, none in the 
world! Just look! This one goes 


here, that one there, that other fits this, 
this one belongs yonder.” 
And the laughter of the grown folks 


dren, with the abusive words of the 
women, with the tears of triumph and 


By this time a number of people had 
come up, among them the magistrate 
having charge of the police assigned to 
thé-public markets; that is, the Judge 
of Provisions, as he was called. 

The detective turned over the affair 
to his Honor, and that worthy magistrate, 
having learned the state of the case, 
asked the salesman, with a tone of 
majesty : 

“Of whom did you buy those pump- 
kins?” 

“Of Uncle Fulano, who lives in 
Rota,” replied the one who was ques- 
tioned. 

‘That’s the very one it must have | 
been,” cried Uncle Saintseeker. ‘‘He’s 
just the one for such a thing. When 
his garden, which is a wretched one, 
bears him only a little, he goes to rob. 
bing his neighbors !” 

“But, admitting that you were robbed 
of forty pumpkins last night,” went on 


‘the magistrate, turning now to cross-ex- | 


joy shed by the old gardener, and with 


the rude jostling given by the police to 
the convicted thief, impatient to take 
him off to jail. 

It is needless to say that the police 
had that pleasure; that Uncle Fulano 
was at once obliged to return the fifteen 
dollars to the salesman from whom he 
had received them; that the salesman 
immediately turned them over to Uncle 
Saintseeker, and that the latter started 
for Rota supremely happy, although it 
is true he said to himself on the way : 

“How beautiful they looked in the 
market ! I ought to have brought J/an- 
uela back, so as to eat her to-night and 
save the seeds.” ——/ndependent. 


The lands granted for educational 
purposes, both for common schools and 
universities, throughout the Union, have, 
so far, amounted to nearly 100,000,000 


Household, 


LIGHT IN THE SICK-ROOM. 


Dr. B. W. Richardson, in the course 
of lectures on ‘Disease and How to 
Combat It,” remarks as follows: 

‘Still a custom prevails, despite all 
our sanitary teachings, that the occupant 
of the sick room in the private house 
should be kept at all hours in a darken- 
ed room. Not one time in ten do we 
enter a sick-room in the day time to 
find it blessed with the light of the sun. 
Almost invariably, before we can get a 
look at the face of the patient, we are 
obliged to request that the blinds may 
be drawn up, in order that the rays of 
a greater healer than the most able phy- 
sician can ever hope to be may be ad- 
mitted. Too often the compliance with 
this request reveals a condition of the 
room which, ina state of darkness, is 
almost inevitably one of disorder every- 


where; foods, medicines, funiture, bed- 


ding displaced; dust and stray leavings 
in all directions, 

“In brief, there is nothing so bad as 
a dark sick-room; it is as if the attend- 
ants were anticipating the death of the 
patient; and, if the reason for it be asked, 
the answer is as inconsistent as the act. 
The reason usually offered is that the 
patient cannot bear the light; as though 
the light could not be cut off from the 
patient by a screen,and asthough to dark- 
en one part of the room it was necessary 
to darken the whole of it. The real reason 
isan old superstitious practice, which 
once prevailed so intensely that the sick, 
suffering from the most terrible disease 

—small-pox, for instance—were shut up 
in darkness; their beds surrounded with 
red curtains, during the whole of their 
illness. The red curtains are now pretty 
nearly given up, but the darkness is still 
accredited with some mysterious curative 
virtue. 

“A more injurious practice really 
could not be maintained than that of 
darkness in the sick-room. It is not 
only that dirt and disorder aré results of 
darkness, but a great remedy is lost. Sun- 
light is the remedy lost, and the loss is 
momentous. Sunlight diffused through 
a room warms and clarifies the air. It 
has a direct influence onthe minute or- 
ganic poisons, a distinctive influence 
which is most precious, and it has a 
cheerful effect upon themind. The sick 
should never be gloomy, and in the 
presence of the light the shadows of 
gloom fly away. Happily the hospital 
ward, notwithstanding its many defects, 
and it has many, is so far favored that 
itis blessed with the light of the sun 
whenever the sun shines. In _ private 
practice the same remedy ought to be 
extended to the patients of the house- 
hold, and the first words of the physi- 
cian or surgeon on entering the dark 
sick-room should be the dying words of 


Goethe: “More light, more light !”— 


The Sanitarian. 
ABOUT THE EYES. 


Sit erect in your chair when 
reading, and as erect when writing 
as possible. If you bend down- 


ward you not only gorge the eyes with 
blood, but the brain as well, and both 
suffer. The same rule should apply to 
the use of the microscope. Get one 
that will enable you to look at things 
horizontally, not always vertically. 

Have a reading lamp for night use. 
In reading the light should be on the 
book or paper and the eyes in the shade. 
If you have no reading lamp turn your 
back tothe light, and you may read 
without danger to the eyes. 

Hold the book at your focus; if that 
begins to get far away, get spectacles. 

Avoid reading by the flickering light 
of the fire. 

Avoid straining the eyes by reading 
in the gloaming. 

Reading in bed is injurious, as a rule, 

It must be admitted, however, that in 
cases of sleeplessness, when the mind is 
inclined to ramble over a thousand 
thoughts a minute, reading steadies the 
thoughts and conduces to sleep. 

Do not read much ina railway car- 
riage. I myself. always do; however, 
only ina good light, and I invariably 
carry a good reading lamp to hook on 
behind me. Thousands of people 
would travel by night, rather than by 
day, if the companies could only see 
their way to the exclusive use of elec- 
tric light. 

Authors should have black ruled 
paper instead of blue, and should never 
strain the eyes by reading too fine 
types, 

The bed-room blinds should be red 
or gray, and the head of the bed should 
be toward the window. 

Those ladies who not only write, but 
sew, should not attempt the black seam 
by night. 

When you come to an age that sug- 
gests the wearing of spectacles, let no 
false modesty prevent you from getting a 
pair. If you have only one eye an eye- 
glass will do ; otherwise it is folly. 

Go to the wisest and best optician 
you know of, and state your wants and 
your case plainly and be assured you 
will be properly fitted. 

Remember that bad spectacles are 
most injurious to the eyes, and the good 
and well-chosen ones are a decided 
luxury. 

Get a pair for reading with, and if 
necessary a long-distance pair for use 
out of doors.—Cassell’s Magazine. 


Themistocles knew the name of every 
citizen in Athens. A hint to superin- 
tendents and pastors, 


Enthusiasm is catching as measles. 


: If the teacher has it the class will get it. 


The Stenograph 


A 


Writing Machine . 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 
pene’) systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the hands or Leas. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be ueed upon the lap in a public 
as:embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one geo can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Wecl that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthan. as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the most easily and 

quickly learned. 

Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.00 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 

03” Come and take trial leseons free. 


G- G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St (near Market 8t.), 8. F 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE 


The masterwork of hislife—his BrioGrRaPrny OF 
Jesus the Christ, set in a garniture of sublime 
words, including a t to and an extended jour ! 
through the Holy Land, entitled, FROM MANG 
TO THRONE. It is a book that marks an era inthe 
history of literature. Complete in one large quarts 
volume. Nearly pages, sizo, 9xll inches. Over 
of the finest ongravings over produced for a subscr 

ion book embellish its pages. mes in the Ho 
d and copies of world famous Paintings from the 
test galleries of the world pesitively dazzling 
m magnifticemce. The principal art feature is a 
CHROMATIC PANORAMIO VIEW OF JERUSALEM on the 
day of the CRUCTFIXION, lithographed in oll colors 
on linen, unfol in length TEN FEET. 
Several Hundred of persons are shown in 
the picture, so that the scene is bewilderingly awful in 
its fidelity to coloring, appearance and historica| fact. 
Jerusalem is revealed, and its surroundings for mcny 
miles, crowds of gathering people looking with star- 
tled towards the rocky heights upon which the 
world’s greatest tragedy is be enacted. Not less 
than one million copies will besold the first year.~. 
From $175 to $250 per month can easily be made. 


Teachers,Students, Min- 
isters, bright men and 
ladies in every town, to 
contro] and territory. now ore ry 
nup. Write forspecial terms and full 
circular. FREE. No ex nee or capi 


required. Address Pacific Pu 
MARKET STREET 


hing 
, San Francisco, Cal, 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


CO A 


OZ” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of: 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


OLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLAM MATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THI 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the CURE. 


A particleis applied 
into anc HAY =F EVE = 
is agreeable. Price 6Uc at dru my’ ; by mail, 
registered, 600. ELY BROTHE , 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


EDWARD CARLSON, J. P. OUBBIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Mannlacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS, & COMPANY’S 
5. 


MILL: Cox. Stzvenson anp Ecxer Strerts 
Balesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


F. ns, 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


And Commissioner of Deeds for all the States 
and ‘Territories. 


Orrice: 607 Mont gy * St. 

RESIDENCE: 1413 Polk St., bet. Pine and 

- A knowled ts and depositi 
cknowle ents and depositions 

taken at any time, day or night. Loans ne- 

otiated. Real estate bought and sold, and 

egal documents carefully drawn. 


AMERIGAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


(One door from Bank of California. ) 
The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in thetity. Board and room, $1, 
$1.25 and $1.60 per day. 
free. None but most obliging white lator 
employed. Freecoach to and from the Hotel. 
WM. MONTGOMERY, Proprietor 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 


Watchmaker and, Jeweler 


No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $1. 
All work warranted. Fine watch end jew- 


elry repairing a specialty. 


Established 1850, Telephone No. 48, 
N. GRAY & CO. 


UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento St. 


| Em ba]ming.a 


Webb, 8. F, 


CATARRHK 


319-325 Sansome St., 8. F. 


Hot and cold baths | Bible- 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANOISOO. 


FIRST CHUROCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. 
and 7:80 vp. Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day; 7:80 P. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Sunday services, 
11 a. w. and 7:30 Sunday-schools at 
9:30 a.m and 12:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, 
Wednesday 7.80 P. mu. 


THIRD OHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Sunday services, 11 a.m. and 7:30 P. m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. mu. 


FOURTH OCHUBOH—Sonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff Pastor. Sunday services 
11 a. and 7:30 Pr. u.; Sunday-school, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, § u. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rey. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. day services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m., 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. m.; Chinese sch 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
P. 

OLIVET OHUROH—Sonthwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mu. 
and 7:80 m.; Sunday school, 1 m, 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 


SWEDISH OHUROH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, lla. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
Tuesday and Thursday, 
P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:80 Pp. mu. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGATIONAL 
OHUROCH—Broad avenue, nr.’Oapital street. 
Sunday: ene by Rev. J. B. Eddie. pas- 
tor, at 7:80 p.m. Sunday school a 11:09 a.m 
Prayer meeting Friday evening at 8 o’clock. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE C HAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Olement avenues. Sunday-school 
at8r.m. Preaching by 0. H. Broadbent at 


7:80 M. 

PIEROCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Bup’t. Sunday-school at $ P. m. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
avenue. Secretary Treasurer— 
John . Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 


com, Esq., Treasurer, 808 California street, 
P, O. Box 2085, San Francisso, Cal. 


W. H. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA 


President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 927 Tem 
+ treet, Los Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. Jobn 
P. Stearns, Santa Barbara; , Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box.442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 South Olive street, Los 
Angeles. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S 
STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President— Mrs. M.L. Merritt, 686 Thirty- 
fourth-street, Oakland, Cal. Treasurer— 
Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street, 
Oakland, Cal, ding Secretary— 
Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia street, San 
Francisco. Recording Secretary — Miss 
Grace Barnard, 677 Twenty-first street, Oak- 
land, Oal, 

BENEVOLENT OBGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Obristian Association, 282 Sut. 
ter street. H. J. MoOoy, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 
fecretary — William Abbott, 1087 Market 
street, fan Francisco. Treasurer—Edward P. 
Flint, 828 Montgomery etreet, Fan Francisco. 
Depositary- Geo. O. McConnell, 757 Market. 
street, San Francisco. District Superintend- 
-nt—Rev. John Thompton, 1850 Franklin. 
treet, Oakland. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 


Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco}- 
OAL. W. T. 
182 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


THE FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION. 
420 Pot Streezr, 

Thursda} e— Visiting days to hospitale and 
other tenevolent institutions. resident, 
Lizzie R. Story; Vice President, Harriet Jacob- 
son; Treasurer, Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary, 
Jennie B, Lambert. 


1221 O’Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gough. 


THE MID-COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION 
Meets at Lexington Nov. 5th. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOOIETY. 
Boston and Chicago. 

Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, 
Field Secre tary— W. A. Duncan, Ph. D. 
Manager— William F. Whittemore, Oongrega- 
tional House Boston. Rev. al L. Wirt, 
F uperintendent for Central and Northern Cal- 
ifornia: office, 757 Market street, San Francis- 
co, where publications are for sale. 


AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y, 
Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rev, 
J. B. Olark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H, 
D.D. Bu tendent Northern Oalifornia and 
Nevada— J. H. Warren, D.D., 7 Montgomery 
Ave., San Francisco. Superintendent Southern 
California—Rev.J. T. Ford,Los Angeles, Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Oompany’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box . 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 
Secretaries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., 
Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., Kev. F. F. Wood- 
bury, D.D. Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, 
~~ Western District Secretary—Rev, J. 
E. oy D.D., 151 Washington street, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


OALIFORNIA OHINESE MISSION, 


(A 
. K. McLean, D.D., President 


. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary. 
AMERIOAN OONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 
N. Y. Treasurer—H, O, Pine 
neo, 59 le House, N.Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth- 


avenue, Oakland, Oal. Field Secr for 
the Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin 8. W 

Room 25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San 
Francisco 


AMERIOAN BOARD O. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev, | 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer 8 


New York, 3, P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner COal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Cal. 


NEW WEST EDUCATION OOMMISSION. 


161 Washington 8t., Chicago. 
President— Mrs, W. E. Sale; Se 


Rev. Charles BR. Bliss, 151 Washiz > 
Chicago; Treasvrer-- Wm. H. Hubbard, 7 
‘The kery,” Chicago. Y= 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepNEsDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1890, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
we.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


TAKE NoTice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PAciFIC for 
one year. THE PACciFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Tue PAciFic will be sent to new subscribers 
from this date to January 1, 1892, for $2.50. 


- Wednesday, December 10, 1890. 


There is one scheme of simultaneous 
missionary meetings which has fallen 
much out of use, we hear, even in the 
older churches of the East, and which 
has never gained large currency in Cali- 
fornia, but which deserves to be revived. 
We refer to the monthly concert of 
prayer for the conversion of the world, 
held on a common evening of the week, 
most fitly and generally, as it seems to 
us, on the first Sabbath of each month. 
Some churches substitute Wednesday. 
It would be pleasant if there could be 
an agreement about this, a real concert. 
Such a simultaneous service of prayer 
kept right up through the years and de- 
scending from the fathers to the sons, and 
accompanied by a principled offering 
for the cause, is a wonderful education. 

It is one of the objects of a school 
discipline to makemen. ‘To make men, 
the moral nature must be developed as 
well as the intellectual. Books of mor- 
ality can be introduced into our public 
schools, where books of religion are 
ruled out. Morality bases itself largely 
upon the ethical nature of man, as en- 
dowed with conscience and free will. 
Tothe teaching of morals as thus based, 
no right-minded person can object. Of 
‘course, good morals are taught in all our 
schools, continually, in an indirect, if 
not a direct, way. The pupils are taught 
to be truthful, to be obedient to law, to 
be fair-minded, to be just, to be honest, 
to be self-controlled; not to be angry, 
not to be slanderous, not to be profane, 
and, in other general ways, to be virtuous. 


Gladstone, in hislong public life, has 
been obliged to hold close relations with 
all sorts of men, some of them no doubt 
of habits very distasteful, and principles 
very different from his own. But when 
he is called upon to consult with, and 
confide in, and be most intimate in Par- 
liament with a debauchee, he positively 
refuses. To plan for home rule and 
home comfort and peace for Ireland 
with a man who has betrayed friendship 
and ruined a home, is more than this 
He rightly will 
hold no relations with Charles Stuart 
Parnell. And the mean utterances and 
brazen conduct of Parnell show a low 
moral sense and incapacity to realize the 
enormity of his guilt, which fully justi- 
fies the reprobation of all right and high- 
minded men. Instead of flaunting him- 
self before the world, and boasting of 
his leadership, he should willingly pay 
the price of his fall, and quietly retire 
to private life. His desperate efforts to 
retain his position, were they to succeed, 
would go far to break down virtue and 
ruin family life. Ireland’s freedom at 
such a price? Never! And that will 
be the voice of Ireland. 


A distinguished writer has character- 
ized a sermon of F. D. Maurice as one 
of the noblest sermons of ancient or 
modern times. It was on the text, 
‘Now the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.” The one thing it did 
for the hearer was to show him the fal- 
sity of the notions that eternity is in the 
future, and to teach him that the eternal 
is here and always around us, as the in- 
visible atmosphere which we breathe 


and whereby we live. Now, there is 


great force in thinking of the unseen as 
eternal, and of seen things as flitting 
and transitory phenomena—mere specks 
in the vastness of duration. Our im- 
mortal being has entered on its immor- 
tal career, and we aré launched into the 
eternal already. This is a conception 
by which life here and now may be enno- 
bied. It may lend a dignity and a 
charm to our existence, if it be possible 
to carry with us continually this con- 
scious thought of ourselves—not as 
mere earth worms and creatures of the 
ground, but as already winged, and in 
boundless realms, and swinging out 
among the stars, behind which no_hori- 
zon drops its limitation. At.all events, 
with this thought in mind, it will seem 
easier to regard ourselves as walking 
with God, and having that walk close 
and endless. 


The generous rain of last week was 
better than a generous attendance upon | 
the simultaneous missionary meetings of 
Wednesday and Thursday in our State. | 
So we are at liberty to interpret the prov- 
idential ordering of affairs. It was a 
good thing to attempt the holding of the 
meetings, and good will come of it, no- 
doubt. But the occurrence of the rain 
was a hindrance to the largest success, | 
beyond all question. But how rich a | 
blessing was the rain for all of us alike, 
and in general, and for some in particu- 
lar, clearing the air, destroying mala- 
ria, checking disease and quickening the 
life of the vegetable world! The rain 
cheers our churches, too, and stimulates 
the hope of spiritual good. 


The national Congress met on the 
first of the month, with nearly full num- 
bers. The President's message was 
noticed last week. Both Houses went 
promptly to work. It is a good sign to 
have two important bills, like the Copy- 
right bill and one of the Appropriation 
bills, passed the very first week. There are 
some other bills that ought to be passed 
before the holiday vacation—that comes 
all too soon, and continues, ordinarily, 
all too long. As there remain to this 
Congress only two working months after 
the new year begins, the majority should 
insist on short and sharp debates, 
prompt action and adjournments late in 
the day: A new apportionment should 
be passed increasing the number of rep- 
resentatives to 375, and _ prohibiting 
gerrymanders. All postages should be 
reduced one-half, and a postal telegraph 
should be established. Let property be 
taxed, and not intelligence. Give 
knowledge free course. 


One sinner destroyeth much good, 
and one persistent individual, whether 
he be sinner or saint, can make a world 
of trouble in the best ecctesiastical net- 
work. . The Presbyterian system of gov- 
ernment is esteemed by its adherents as 
very effective, and is often recommend- 
ed to us as signally adapted to taking 
care of heretics and other loose-minded 
disciples. But even it has its tug of 
war. Dr. Woodrow has _ appeared 
again to trouble the Southern Israel. 
It was thought that Synod and General 
Assembly had put this evolution 
advocate down. But he has _ got 
his case in the courts of the church 
again. ‘This is the way he did it. He 
was a member of another Presbytery, 
but living within the bounds of that of 
Charleston. The Charleston Presbytery 
is opposed to him and his views, and he 
has been accustomed in his paper to 
speak very severely of it. But now he 
asks admission to it, and he is refused. 
It was only necessary to be refused, for 
straightway the action is made the sub- 
ject of appeal to Synod. So the case, 
which it was supposed was settled, is in 
fair way to keep the Southern Presby- 
terian Church stirred up for months to 
come. For Dr. Woodrow edits and 
owns one of the papers circulating in the 
Church; and, having been professor for 
many years both in college and semi- 
nary, has quite a zealous body of friends. 
Still, his friends seem to be fewer; for 
the Synod, by a large majority, refused to 
entertain the appeal. 


It is the habit of many Christians of 
fair discernment to refer us continually 
to primitive times, in contrast with our 
own, for everything lovely and of good 
report in the right living of Christian 
men and women, and the happy estate 
of the Christian Church. They dwell 
upon the freshness and beauty, the sim- 
plicity and purity, the glory and the 
power, the self-sacrifice and devotion, 
the light and the love of early Christian- 
ity. And it is true that there were many 
characters and some churches in whose 
praise too much cannot besaid, that hon- 
ored and adorned the first few centuries 
of ourera. They challenge our interest, 
charm our imagination, seize upon our 
affections, thrill us with admiration, and 
unseal the fountains of our gratitude and 
our tears. But, on the other hand, we 
are occasionally informed how imperfect 
was the knowledge, how inconsistent the 
living, how unhappy the condition, how 
multiplied the errors, how crude the ex 
perience, and how rude the characters 
of multitudes of the Christians of the 
earlier centuries. Our attention has just 
been drawn to an essay, learned and 
elaborate, on the corruptions ‘of ‘Chris- 
tianity in the first and second centuries. 
Of these, the existence of some has never 
been doubted, and the evidence given 
for others is strongly arrayed. But, 
there is in this essay the air of one who 
writes for a purpose .and wishes to lay 
the basis for an argument in.the interest 
of a party. It is, therefore, be -dis- 
trusted. Both’ of thesé€ extreme’ repre- 


neither of them carries all the truth. 
The truth lies between them, and laps 
Over upon each of them. We must read 
the story of early Christianity as a whole, 
not in halves, or other segments. All 
the truth will prove very rewarding. 


Among the “formative” influences of 
his life, Archdeacon Farrar gives a high 
place to the writings of Milton—both 
in poetry and prose. ‘This touches the 
experience of the writer hereof, to whom 


Milton’s prose, not all of it, of course, 


has long been a wonder and a delight ; 
partly for its thought, largely for its style. 
Daniel Webster used to read the Old 
Testament prophets for the culture and 
improvement of his style. Milton, no 
doubt, caught the grandeur, roll and 
force of his sentences from the same 
source. Our lawyers and our ministers 
might greatly improve their diction, 
their style, their strength, their impress- 
iveness, by living with the prophets 
more, and by reading the books which 
have in them the prophetic ring. But 
more than this can be rightfully and 
profitably done. Ethics can be taught 
by system, and from books, and in a 
kind of scientific way, as springing from 
the perduring nature of all moral being, 
with its necessary sanctions. This di- 
rect and regular way of teaching morals 
would give this part of education its due 
importance, and would help the young 
faster into a true understanding of what 
real manhood consists in, and concern- 
ing the grandeur of it. The young 
should early come to respect and rever- 
ence their own nature, so wondrously 
endowed, and to look on themselves as 
fitted best for noblest and goodliest deeds, 
and as appointed to be lords of the 
creation, and as pure, andtrue, and lofty, 
and generous, and gentlemanly, as they 
are exalted in the scale of being above 
the grovel and the filth of brutes 


BAPTISM OF CHILDREN. 


Children are sunshine in the Christian 
home, and itis not to be wondered at 
that parents are concerned in their spir- 
itual good and their eternal destiny. 
Suffer, then, a few words about the nat- 
ural, reasonable and scriptural relation 
of children to the kingdom of God. 

1. They are the gift of God. (Gen. 
Xxxili:5.) Every good thing which 
men receive is the gift of God. (James 
i: 17.) 

2. The covenant between God and 
Abraham included the children. (Gen. 
XVli: 9g, 10.) 

3. This covenant, confirmed under 
Moses, included the childien. (Deut. 
XXIX: 29.) 

4. All the teaching of Christ touch- 
ing the relation of children recognizes 
them as within the blessings of salvation. 
(Matt. xvix. 14; Mark x: 16; Luke xviii: 
15, 16.) Howcould it be otherwise? 
Surely, the privileges and blessings of the 
gospel couldn’t be less than those of the 
Jewish dispensation and the Abrahamic 
covenant. 

5. The apostles, in their teaching 
touching the relation of children, plainly 
recognizes them as included in the plan 
of salvation. (Acts il: 38, 39.) 

6. The apostles further recognized the 
relation of children by baptizing them 
with their parents at home. (Acts xvi: 
15, 33; 1 Cor. 1: 16.) 

7. Of the nine recorded cases of 
Christian baptism by the apostles, shee, 
a third of them, were household baptisms. 

8. To baptize a child is proof positive, 
on Our part, that we believe in infant 
salvation. 

9g. To deny baptism to a child is a 
proof presumptive, on our part, that we 
do not believe in infant salvation. For 
is not baptism, in any form, a symbol of 
Eternal Love’s possession of the baptized? 
Is it not the outward sign of Divine 
authorship and ownership ? 

10. If children are God’s, whether in- 
herently so or so by the faith of the 
parent or parents, why not apply to 
them or apply them to the outward sign 
of this authorship or ownership? But 
some will say, ‘Children cannot ex- 
ercise faith.” Then, why should not 
parents or guardians exercise faith for 
them? Parents and guardians stand for 
them in all other things until they are 
capable of representing themselves, and 
why shouldn’t they in the supreme fact 
of life—salvation ? 

11, We are commanded to be the 
Lord’s and offer to him all that we 
possess—we and ours are the Lords. Is 
not the offering of our children more 
precious in his sight than gold and 
silver and precious stones? Certainly, 
we value our children even above our 
own lives, and they bear no comparison 
to earth-born treasures. 

12. The preponderance of scholars 
and communicants throughout Christen- 
dom in favor of consecrating, dedicating 
or baptizing children is probably as 
nineteen to one. CLERICUS. 


_ Mrs. Garrett Anderson advises mid- 
dle-aged and elderly women to play at 
ball for half an hour every day. French 
women of leisure use a daily gymnastic 
drill, with parallel bars, wooden horses, 
ropes, and ladders, and for that reason, 
Mrs. Anderson thinks they are much 


less subject to indigestion, rheumatism, 


vertigo, and other ills of advancing age 
than are English or American matrons 


sentations may have truth in them; but 


in easy circumstance:. 


SPOKES FROM THE “HUB.” 


In the swiftly rotating years, the hub 
revolves more and more into an atmos- 
phere of increased Christian fellowship 
and unity. The Y. M. C. A., that com- 
menced its work in Boston forty years 
ago, has doubtless been the chief instru- 
ment in breaking down denominational 
barriers, and allaying sectarian preju- 
dices. 


Club circle of Massachusetts have paid 
deference to the hub this week with their 
polished and effective spokes of good- 
will and fellowship, of fraternal greeting 
and mutual congratulations on the hope- 
ful and inspiring outlook for the ad- 
vancing hosts, marshaled in the name 
of Christ, our divine and ever-living 
Lord and Master. 

Monday morning of last week Dr. A. 
A. Miner, the radical temperance advo- 
cate and the leading exponent of 
the Universalist denomination of our 
city, spoke comprehensively to the or- 
thodox ministers gathered in Pilgrim 
Hall, on the Pan-American Conference, 
that he regards as one of the most ad- 
vanced steps of our nation. 

Representatives of most of the thirty- 
five nationalities of the American conti- 
nent, occupying three-tenths of all the 
territory of the globe, came together for 
friendly consultation in the interests 
of 125,000,000 of people, to promote 
their commercial welfare, the unification 
of weights and measures, the regulation 
of customs, and, most important of all, 
to promote treaty relations of peace with 
all the nations of North and South 
America, that internal and international 
war may be forever avoided. : 

He deprecated the building of war 
ships by our Government, He sounded 
a note of alarm by saying, With Canada 
and Mexico chiefly Catholic, and with 
South America almost entirely Catholic, 
-let us be watchful lest the Protestants of 
our own country be out voted. History 
means nothing to the Catholic Church— 
the same now as ever in its aim and 
spirit. History is history when written 
right end to; falsehood and lie when 
written wrong end to. In opening, the 
Doctor said, “I take your invitation 
as an expression of your Christian com- 
ity without compromising your convic- 
tions or my Own.” 

Drs. Quint, Dunning and Plumb were 
appointed a committee to prepare fitting 
resolutions for the memorial service in 
behalf of the late Dr. Henry M. Dexter, 
announced for Monday morning, No 
vember 24th, when Rev. Dr. Edward 
Abbott, intimately associated for ten 
years—1869 to 1879 —with Dr. Dexter 
in the editorial work of the Congrega- 
tionalist, made the opening address, and 
snoke for half an hour without notes in 
exceedingly eulogistic terms. 

He was a personal witness of the 
foresight, faith and energy connected 
with the planting of the Berkley-street 
church twenty-five years ago, when Drs. 
Geo. W. Blagden, Nehemiah Adams and 
Edward N. Kirk were effectively holding 
forth the Word of Life; and Dr. A. L. 
Stone, then of Park-street church, at a 
particular service prayed, ‘Save us, O 
Lord, from wasteful labor.” Dr. Abbott 
remarked a lack of definite reminis- 
cence because of the high and uniform 
level of Dr. Dexter’s life, with no ex- 
ceptional, particular traitsandacts. His 
life was a trait. His was a large, round, 
full, mellow, rich and fragrant character. 
Great was his patience with the ignor- 
ance, crudities and failures of a young 
editor. ‘I do not recall a single impa- 
tient word or look amid all the perplex- 
ing and annoying duties of his trying 
position; there was a singular evenness, 
gentleness and conscientiousness in all 
his bearing and work, greeting every one 
with a smile peculiarly his own. His 
greatness as a preacher has not been 
fully appreciated. He was more than a 
historic scholar—he wasa general scholar; 
he was a classical scholar, and no mean 
author and publisher. He will be re- 
corded one of the illustrious men of the 
last half of the nineteenth century.” 
Dr. Abbott, who left his editorial 
work ten years ago to enter the Episco- 
pal ministry, said pathetically, in clos- 
ing, “Brethren, we seldom touch; let us 
touch kindly and lovingly.” 

Dr. Arthur Little spoke of the modesty 
of the lamented brother when urged to 
act as preacher at the coming Confer- 
ence in London, next July, and of the 
pleasure and satisfaction he found in 
being a recent guest of Dr. Dexterin his 
delightful home in New Bedford. 

Dr. H. J. Patrick, whena young man, 
boarded with H. M. Dexter at Andover, 
sitting at the same table with Mrs. Stowe, 
who was then finishing ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” He was in anadvance class, 
but was very considerate of his juniors. 
“T envy him the way of his going,” said 
Brother Patrick. 

Rev. C. B. Rice spoke in confirma- 
tion of the encomistic utterance of 
other speakers. In the interest of truth 
Dr. Dexter entered into controversial 
discussions with kindness in his heart 
towards those with whom he differed; 
a man of great learning, with peculiar 
vitality and alertness of mind. 

_ Dr. Gilbert of Chicago was reminded of 
the Scripture, ‘‘Thy gentleness hath made 
me great,” and was glad to speak of bis 
tenderness and his loyalty to the truth, 
and the great work he has accomplished 
in unifying our denomination throughout 
the whole country, from Boston to the 
Golden Gate. He has served the day 
and generatiun of the past, the Pilgrim 
band called to inherit the promises of 
God in this land, and their worthy suc- 
cessors, 

Mr. Blatchford of Zhe Advance city, 


during his first trip abroad, followed the. 
route of the Pilgrims in escaping from 


The felloes of the. Congregational} 


their persecutors, and spoke of the pro- 
d monument at Delftshaven, about 
which he had his last conversation with 
Dr. Dexter. He endorsed the words of 
commendation that had been. spoken. 
A letter was read from Professor Gulli- 
ver of Andover, and one from Dr. E. B. 
Webb, who stated that he was watching 
by the bed of his sick wife, who has 
since been relieved from suffering to 
join the choir innumerable. | 
How fast they fall—those we have known! 
As leaves from autumn branches blown 
So quickly sear! 
Yes, one by ene they drop away 
As withered leaves that fall and stray 
And disappear. 

The meeting by vote was extended, 
and ten minutes were given to Rev. Dr. 
Gray of Rome, who expressed sympa- 
thy with the object of the meeting, de- 
ploring the great loss to the Church, 
and made an ardent appeal for pecu- 
niary aid for the thirty thousand Walden- 
sian Christians in Italy, laboring for the 
evangelization of their native land. But 
one of their 97 churches and preaching 
places is in Rome, where more are great- 
ly needed. Fifty priests have been to 
Dr. Gray during the past year desiring 
to escape from popery. A home—a 
temporary refuge for such—is much 
needed till they can find other means 
than they now have to secure daily 
bread. 

There are eight Congregational Clubs 
in Massachusetts outside of Boston. 
Six of these were represented at the 
symposium, already referred to, held 
in Horticultural Hall Monday evening. 
For some reason the Connecticut Valley 
andthe Old Colony Clubs were not rep- 
resented. After the usual routine busi- 
ness, a hopeful report was made by the 
committee that have in charge the mat- 
ter of the Delftshaven monument to the 
Pilgrims, followed by a fraternal wel- 
come by President Coffin, who intro- 
duced representatives of the clubs in 
the order of their formation. Rev. W. 
E. Strong responded for the Essex— 
formed in 1872 —stating that ladies are 
admitted to full membership, with equal 
rights in the Club. How long the male 
members will be allowed to continue he 
could not tell. (That will probably de- 
pend on good behaviour.) At one of 
their meetings in Salem four ladies p-e- 
sented as many different aspects of 
“Woman’s Work in the Churches.” 
He remarked the difference between in- 
dependency and Congregationalism, 
and suggested that the history of our 
Church be considered in our weekly 
social meetings, and that lectures be 
given to our membership on the princi- 
ples and practice of our order. 

Judge W. H. Fox of the North 
Bristol Club knew that one must come 
to Boston for almost every good thing, 
and referred to the attempt of his Club, 
in all of whose affairs ladies have a 
voice, to get good suppers from a yearly 
assessment of four dollars, but it failed 
The prosperity of our Clubs is an index 
of the success of our churches, never in 
a better condition for aggressive work 
than to-day. 

Dr. D. O. Mears, somewhat facetious, 
as were most of the other speakers, 
came from the largest no-license Christ- 
ian city in the country, and passed by 
frozen pudding (that sometimes has a 
Stick init). He told the story of a zea!- 
ous and heroic little girl who, excluded 
from the church with her Sunday-school, 
went to the school-house, and,compelled 
to leave that, took possession of the 
church steps with her scholars, till, to 
the perservering little saint the church 
doors were opened. 

The Ciub is of the new order of 
things that brings the laity forward with 
it, and the Sunday-school and the 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor. The church is better equipped 
for service than ever before. The pews 
are exalted, and the ministers should 
pour their brains and all their strength 
and enthusiasm into their sermons and 
the hearts of the people. 

Rev. Charles S. Brooks stated that 
the membership of the Fitchburg Club 
is over one hundred, and brought con- 
gratulations to the grand leadership 
of Boston. He told of a church that 
sent in to its pastor his resignation. 
(There is “a felt need” of following that 
yrecedent in more than one _ other 
church; the Scr be fancies.) Were Mr. 
Brooks to choose a text it would be 
“Look to yourselves.” 

By taking care of Congregationalism 
we take care of the cause of Christ in 
all Christian churches. Let us bury 
dissensions and move forward with con- 
solidated ranks. 

Mr. Brooks was a stranger to the 
Club, but his manly presence and able 
presentation won favor. 

W. H. Slocum, Esq., President, spoke 
for the seven churches included in the 
Newton Club, that takes advance 
ground and assists the churches in their 
work. Professor I. N. Carlton, repre- 
Senting the youngest Club, made the 
closing address, and admonished his 
hearers to expect only a_ spindling 
speech from one representing a large 
manufacturing district, the Merrimack 


and is looking towards the young men, 
and hope& soon to look towards the 
young women. ‘We shall carry away 
with us new views and new purpose for 
our work.” 

Several members of the Boston Club 
went out after the supper to address the 
Social Union of the “wet Congregation- 
alists” gathered in the vestry of the Un- 


‘1on Temple Church. 


In an interview with Dr. Gregg dur- 
ing the meeting of the Club the writer 
learned that at the request of Park-street 
church he had named _ his Successor; 


viz., Rev.“ Samuel H. Virgin, D.D., 


Valley, whose Club is young and pretty, |- 


present pastor of the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional church of Harlem, N. Y., who 
‘will accept the call, unanimously voted 
by the church, the same (Monday) even- 
ing, subject to concurrence by the socie- 
ty. The Doctor proposed to leave 
town the next morning to join his wife 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y., for a two 
weeks’ visit, and then take up his work 
in Brooklyn. His installation will take 
place December 14th, over a church 
that has an enrolled membership of 
about 2,300, that the Doctor thinks he 
can reduce by eliminating absentees to 
about 1,600. A number of public 
good-will-to-men, boys and women. 
Thanksgiving dinners were served in the 
city yesterday. Two hundred and 
twenty-five sat down to well-filled tables 
in the gymnasium of the Y. M. C. A., 
and a goodly company gathered for “a 
real New England Thanksgiving dinner” 
in the hall of the Y. M. Christian Un- 
ion. 

At the Tabernacle Y. M. Institute, 
two dinners were served, to the gratifica- 
tion of one hundred and fifty men and 
women. Three hundred newsboys 
were bountifully fed in Faneuil Hall, 
and the old cradle of liberty rocked with 
their noisy and antic good cheer. Thir- 
ty or forty bootblacks were fowl-ly treat- 
ed at the Crawford House by Dr. Au- 
gusta Solomon. About a hundred little 
wanderers were gathered to a- bountiful 
supply of good things in their new home 
on West Newton street, and the usual 
good cheer abounded in the Y. M. C. 
A. Home. 

The recent dawn, clear and crisp, of 
“The Morning Hour,” a daily song-ser- 
vice with responsive selections for 
schools, is a delight. 

Do the Christian people who watch 
the prophetic glory of the setting sun be- 
yond the Golden Gate presume, as do 
their brethren and sisters on the sunrise 
side of the continent, to exhort the sinless 
Saints above to “praise God”? One 
worshiper makes a change, and faintly 
sings, “Ye praise above, ye heavenly 
hosts, praise Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost” Who says, Amen? Borax. 

Boston, November 28, 1890. 


HOW TO Do IT. 


I was an interested listener at a 
meeting held in behalf of missions 
in the Santa Rosa church last 
evening, which was addressed by the 
Revs. Scudder of Alameda, Jones of 
Cloverdale, Reid of Sonoma, and our 
Pastor Harrison. The attendance was 
small owing to the storm _that prevailed 
during the dayand evening. Statements 
were made at this meeting that the 
American Home Missionary Society was 
upwards of $100,000 in debt; that 
California raised but little over $4,000 
for home missions last year, something 
less by $400 than ten years ago, and 
$300 less than tle average for ten years 
past. While listening to these statements, 
I reflected that, surely, there must be a 
remedy for this condition of affairs, and 
voiced a thought that Mr. Scudder after- 
wards suggested, It was this: 

At the meeting of the Association held 
in Alameda in 1888, Dr. Barrows, I be- 
lieve, suggested that California should 
and could become self-supporting in its 
home missions. I also believe it can be, 
and suggest the following practical 
wav by which it can be accomplished : 

First, ascertain the amount needed 
for the work for the year; apportion that 
amount among all the churches (mission 
as well as self-supporting) in proportion 
to their respective membership; that is 
to say, if the apportionment is two dol- 
lars per member, the church having ten 
members should raise $20, and the one 
having a hundred members, $200. 

I imagine I hear you say, “‘It cannot be 
done”; but I believe it can be, and in 
this way. Let each church be notified 
of the amount it is expected to raise for 
the year. At the proper time have each 
paster preach to his people upon ‘“‘Home 
Missions, Its Needsand Its Wants,” and 
lay the plan suggested herein before 
them; then let the church appoint a com- 
mittee of three of its pushing, practical 
members, as the “Home Missions Com- 
mittee,” for the ensuing year, and whose 
duty it shall it be to see that the requir- 
ed amount is secured; have this Com- 
mittee begin an aggressive systematic 
canvass among the membership for year. 
ly pledges, and if the required amount 
cannot be secured, then go out among 
the ‘highways and bywavs” until the 
amount is procured; have these pledges 
payable in quarterly installments, so re- 
turns can be made quarterly to the 
Home Committee. 

This plan, so briefly outlined here- 
with, may not meet with the approval of 
the reader, but in the opinion of the 
writer, who is a business man, it is a 
practical business solution of this prob- 
lem, and if tried will make California 
self-supporting in its home- missions. 

E. T. Woopwarp. 
SANTA Rosa, Dec. 4, 1890. 


MARRIED. 


McCorrery—McKown.—At 1908% Mason 
street, November 13, 1899, by Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, Robert McCottery to Bella Mc- 
Kown, both of this city. 


423 Ellis street. 
December 4, 1890, by Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
P. Grant Williams to Kate A. McCord, both 
of this city. 
ROMINGER—BEITEL,—At the residence of the 
_ bride’s parents. No. 2146 North Twenty-first 
street. Philadelphia, Penn.. on December I, 
1899. by the Rev. S. T, Blum, assisted by 
the Rev, E. S. Wolle, the Rev. H. V. Rom- 
inger, pastor of the First Congregational 
church, East Portland, Or:, to Miss Alice 
Beitel of Philadelphia. | 


Lord Sackville realizes to his public 
mortification his mistake in the matter 
of the Childs drinking fountain in Strat- 


ford. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 


Recollect the Monday Club will meet 
as usual next week in the hall of the Y. 
M. C. A., at 2. p.m. Rey. W. 
W. Scudder .will. open the discussion, 
and report on “The Simultaneous Mis- 
sionary Meetings.” 

In accordance with a call issued by a 
Joint Committee of the ministerial 
clubs, a meeting of the clergy of this 
city and vicinity was held in the main 
hall of the YsM. C.'A. last Monday at 


was elected: Chairman... Apaperof ex- 
ceeding interest-was read by Rev. S. V. 
Leech, D.D.; pastor of the Howard M. 
E., urging ‘The Need of Co-operation 
in Evangelical Work.” It was voted 
that a branch of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance for San Francisco and vicinity be 
formed. After some discussion, the de- 
tails of the new Organization were left to 
a committee of three, consisting of Rev. 
Dr. M. M. Gibson, Rev. J. Q. Adams, 
and Rev, Edward Thomson, the same 
to report at the next meeting of the Alli- 
ance, the first Monday in January, at 
half past one o’clock P. M. 


In the present series of missionary 
meetings a very pleasant one was held 
in the Swedish church in this city last 
Monday evening. Pastor Anderson, 
with his people, made an audience of 
about 150. The pastors of the M. E. 
Swedish church in this city, and of our 
Swedish church in Oakland, were also 
present. Drs. McLean and Pond and 
Brother Kimball and the Swedish min- 
isters made short addresses. The sing- 
ing in Swedish by the whole congrega- 
tion was grand. Dr. McLean said, in 
the reading and» singing; he could only 
make out ‘Jesus Christ,” “Abba Fath- 
er,” “Amen,” and a few other words, 
but they are the leading words of our 
common faith. We doubt if the visit- 
ing brethren have enjoyed any meeting 
of the series better than this one, and 
our good Brother Anderson and his 
people seemed very happy at the visit. 
This is, no doubt, one of our best 
churches. Earnest, gospel, soul-saving 
work is being done here right along; but 
there should be a closer fellowship be- 
tween us. The difficulty of understand- 
ing each other’s language should not 
keep us apart. There is a communion 
song and kindly look and heart 
well. This church has its regular 
monthly missionary concert, when in- 
telligence is given from the missions of 
the world, and earnest prayers are of- 
fered. The amount donated for mis- 
sions during the past year was between 
two and three hundred dollars. 


Dr. Warren writes from Truckee 
December 6th: “Am blockaded here by 
‘Tne Beautiful,’ and will not be able to 
visit Sierra Valley till next week, via 
Beckwith Pass, etc. I shall push on 
this evening, and will be with Brother 
Magill over Sunday at Reno. Another 
striking illustration of ‘‘well laid plans 
that gang aft aglee,” was at the break- 
fast table. The bill of fare said “boiled 
white fish.” Called for it; guess!— 
whitish mackerel! Well, everything is 
white up here just now; so let it go.” 


The autumn meeting of the San Joa- 
quin Valley Association was held with 
the Fresno church, December 4th, at 
2 o'clock, Dr. W. D. Williams was 
elected Moderator, and Rev. J. A. 
Thomas, Scribe. The reports from the 
churches were quite encouraging. Re+ 
vival meetings are to be held in many 
of tem, and all report earnest work be- 
ing done. The discussion of the after- 
noon, upon “The Need of Our Western 
Churches,” was opened by Rev. E. G. 
Chaddock, and finally resulted in a re- 
quest to the Trustees of the State Muis- 
sionary Society that an evangelist to as- 
sist our missionary churches in evangel- 
‘istic work be employed as soon as a 
suitable man can be found. Rev. Ben. 
F. Sargent, who was received into mem- 
bership from the Grand River Associa- 
tion of Michigan, was elected Registrar. 
With greatest regret, Dr. W. D. Williams 
was granted a letter to unite with the 
Bay Association. The evening was fill- 
ed with a missionary meeting, with ad- 
dresses by Revs. Williams, Thomas and 
Rankin. 


Thé Fresno church took up a “thank- 
offering” of $118.15 on Thanksgiving 
Sunday. The pastor, Rev, Ben. F. Sar- 
gent, has just completed a course of four 
lectures upon ‘Walks in Darkest Afri- 
ca,” which were largely attended and 
greatly enjoyed. These lectures, or any 
one of them, would be given before any 
church or Christian Endeavor Society, 
not too far distant, on condition that 
half the proceeds go into the State 
Home Mission Treasury. A recent en- 
tertainment, the Japanese wedding, 
br ught $68.0 to the Y. P. S. C. E. of 
this church. 

The Congregational church of Olym- 
pia, Wash., received an accession of 
twenty members at her communion ser- 
vice in November; all by letter. Most 
of them were husbands and wives; only 
four young people. The new pastor 
and wife came into fellowship with the 
others; also the ex-pastor and wife, who 
still prefer to worship with us. Most of 
the others are new settlers among us. 
Two were transferred from one of our 
City churches — the Methodist. Our 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Diven, dwelt | on 
the spiritual character Of the sacrament 
from the text, “This do in .remem- 
brance of me.” . It was a day to be re- 
membered for spiritual uplifting, and a 


“Red-letter day for our organization.” 


There will be a grand concert under 


the direction of George H. Little, organ- 
ist in St; John’s Presbyterian church, on 


Thursday evening, December rrth, in 


the Metropolitan Temple, on Fifth 


street. Tickets, $1. 

M. A. 
American Missionary Association; 
American Mongolian African; 
Aunt Mary Ann; 

After Money Again; 


And so I shall be glad to furnish, gratis, any 
pastors who may desire them, printed A.M. A. 


Collection Envelopes. Jos. E. Roy, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, III. 
EASTERN, 


The church at Mill Creek, IIl., receiv- 
ed fourteen November 23d. 


The church at Poplar Grove, IIL, re- 
ceived fifteen November 3d. 


A new house was dedicated by the 
church at Chapin, Iowa, November 23d. 


Dr. Richard S. Storrs has been pastor 
of Pilgrim church, Brooklyn, forty-four 
years. 

The church in Stillwater, Ok., dedi- 
cated its house of worship November 
16th. 


The church in Winthrop, Minn., dedi- 
cated its new house of worship Novem- 
ber 25th. 


On November 30th Rev. K. B..Glid- 
den at Mansfield, Conn., closed a pas- 
torate of twenty-two years. 


The South Alabama Conference of 
Congregational Methodist churches has 
voted to become Congregational. 


Eighty-six were received into the Oak 
Park church, Chicago, November 3oth. 
Sixty-three of these were on confession. 


Eighty-nine on confession and fourteen 
by letter were received by the church at 
Moline, IIll., November 30th. More are 


expected. 
COUNCIL AT SUNOL. 


Pursuant to letters mussive, issued by 
the Congregational church at Sunol, a 
council convened for the purpose of ex- 
amining Rev. J. H. Strong, to review 
their proceedings in calling him to be 
their pastor, and, if judged expedient, to 
install him. 

Mr. W. C. Broadbent of- Ply- 
mouth church, San Francisco, was 
chosen Moderator, and Rev. Fred 
H. Maar Scribe. The roll-call showed 
the following churches present by pas- 
tors and one delegate: Mariners’ church, 
San Francisco ; Grace church, Mission 


San Jose ; First church of Niles ; First | 


church, Haywards ; Pilgrim church, Oak-, 


land, Rev. Dr. J. H. Warren was also 
present. 

Miss Trimmingham, Clerk of the 
church, read the minutes of the several 
meetings held by the members of the 
Sunol Congregational church, expressing 
the perfect satisfaction of past labors in 
that church by Brother Strong, also the 
measures taken to call him as'the pastor 
of that church. Rev. Strong’s accept- 
ance of the call, with expressions of ap- 
preciation, was also read. It was voted 
that the action of the Sunol church, in 
the matter for which council was called, 
be accepted. 

Brother Strong, being a member of the 
Bay Association,no credentials were call- 
ed for. Our brother gave a statement 
of his Christian experience, and also ex- 
pressed his love for home missionary 
work. | 

The examination on doctrinal views 
was taken up. A verbal statement of 
personal belief, and also the manner of 
attending to hischarge was given. by the 
candidate, much to the approval of the 
council. The council declared the ex- 
amination satisfactory, and proceeded to 
arrange for the installation. 

At 2p. M. the public services were as 
follows: Singing by the congregation ; 
reading scripture and invocation, Rev. 
F. H. Maar; singing; installing prayer 
by Rev. J. Rowell; right hand of fel 
lowship, Rev W. W. Madge; address to 
the pastor,’ Rev. George McNutt; ad- 
dress to the people, Rev. Dr. J. H. Warren; 
Singing ; benediction by the pastor. The 
warm words of welcome and advice were 
inspiring, not alone to him_ who was set 
as pastor over a people, but to all pres- 
ent. Christ’s disciples brought cheer 
and comfort. SCRIBE. 


Notes.—Notwithstanding the fact that 
Professor Charles A. Briggs of Union 
Seminary has taken so critical a positi on 
as to make him quite distrusted among 
conservatives in theology, yet the Direc- 
tors of the Seminary have appointed him 
to a new professorship in Biblical Theol- 

, for which a foundation of $100,000 
has been lately given. Seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars is quite a good 
salary for a village pastor, but that is 
what Brookline, Mass., church gives Dr. 
Reuen Thomas, even though he has 
been there fifteen years already. A 
telegram implies that the recent disturb- 
ances in the Caroline Islands have been 
brought to the attention of the Spanish 
government. But how could it be ex- 
pected that the average Spaniard and the 
American Missionary could see things 
alike? The wolf and lamb period will 
have to wait on those little isles" of the 
sea for the fulfillment of prophecy. 
Even the German authorities on the Gil- 
bert group do a great. deal more to hin- 
der evangelical work than they do_to 
help it. Put not your trust in princes, 
yet they are sometimes, and are yet to 
be, nursing fathers. — 


In 1825 there. were said. to be but 
five millionaires in the United States. 
These were John Jacob Astor and ‘Ste- 
phen Whitney of New York; William 
Gray of Boston; Stephen Girard of Phil- 
adelphia; and® Nicholas Longworth of 
Cincinnati. .Of «these: two men, two 
were foreigners—Astor and Girard. 
There are now. more than five -hundred 


millionaires in New York alone. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisce. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street, 
Oakland. 

Recording 


Secretary, Miss Grace E. Barnard, 1467 
Castro street, Oakland. 


New societies being formed, please report themselve- 
at once to the of the H. M. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S HOME MIS- 
SIONARY UNION. 
ORGANIZED MAY, 1888. 
President, Mrs. E. Cash,r7roTemple St., Los Angeles 
Vice-President, Mrs. John P. Stearns, Santa Barbara 
Secretary, Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Box 442, Pasadena; 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. W. Mills, 327 South Olive street, 
Los Angeles. 
Sup’t Children’s Work, Mrs.W.H. Dwight, Pasadena. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIET). 


President, Mrs. M. 1. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth St. 
Oakland. 

Vice-President, Mrs. L. W. Eckley, 609 Hyde street, 
San Francisco. 


THE EMERGENCY. 


[The following letter from Dr. A. H. Clapp, 
Treasurer of the American Home Missionary 
Society, is a timely epistle to be read in the 
Simultaneous. Missionary Meetings that are 
now being held in this part of the State. We 
shall certainly look for responsive gifts to an 
appeal that comes to all our churches direct 
from those who know whereof they speak, 
aside from the facts in our own field, which 
speak for themselves.—J. H. WARREN.] 


To the Friends of Home Missions: 
There is a serious deficit in the treasury 
of the American Home Missionary 
Society. This deficit is not owing to 
any expansion of the work over that of 
the last year. In fact, the apportion- 
ment for the present year is $25,000 
less than the expenditure of last year. 
The deficit is due to three causes:-(1) A 
great falling off in the receipts from 
legacies; (2) more than the ordinary 
summer shrinkage in contributions; and 
(3) a most unusual delay of the generous 
contributioris relied upon in the early 
autumn from many of our largest and 
most wealthy churches. 
fail us and have almost never been so 
late in coming. Friends tell us the 
tardiness this year is dueto the financial 
troubles that have so embarrassed the 
business of the country, and seriously 
hampered for the time many of our best 
givers. 

The receipts inthe seven and a half 
months of the financial year now past 
show a falling off of $15,600 in gifts of 
the living, and $58,195 in legacies, from 
the same months of 1889. Meantime, 
the work has grown by the very ne- 
cessity of its nature, and calls for mis- 
sionary labor in all our fields have pro- 
portionately increased. 

The Society, by formal vote, has di- 
rected the officers to see that the mission- 
aries are promptly paid—supplementing 
the receipts, when necessary for -that 
purpose, by loans from the banks. 
This has been faithfully done, with the 
result that we now owe for borrowed 
money $115,000. After all payments 
made with the avails of these loans, 
there is now due the missionaries for re- 
ported labor more than $20,000, and 
every mail is bringing new reports, add- 
ing to these dues several hundreds of 
dollars daily. | | 

The financial storm still sweeping over 
the country makes it impracticable to 
borrow further from the banks without 
security. We have none to pledge. 
The winter is just at hand. In many 
fields where our brethren are toiling it 
has already come. They depend very 
largely—some of them almost wholly— 
upon the Society’s drafts for the means 
of procuring needful supplies of food, 
clothing, fuel and other essential requi- 
sites for their families. To get these 
some of our brethren have already had 
to borrow, and that at fearfully exorbi- 
tant rates of interest. More thanany or 
all other forms of self-sacrifice, they 
dread the loss of their financial credit, 
carrying with it that influence with their 
people which as ministers of the Gospel 
they prize as a chief element in their 
working capital. These excellent breth- 
ren have a just claim upon our churches 
for the salaries pledged them in the 
name of the churches and by their 
order. If there was ever a “debt of 
honor,” this is one. This debt the 
Congregational churches will surely pay. 
They never yet repudiated an honest ob- 
ligation. They never will. Their loy- 
alty to Home Missions, with God’s 


blessing, has for more than sixty-four 


years been carrying the work forward 
from the smallest beginning to its pres- 
ent grand success. 

Beloved friends and fellow workers 
for home missions, in view of all the 
favor with which the Lord has crowned 
your gifts and prayers for this cause, 
hitherto, may we not confidently, as we 
do most earnestly, appeal to you for im- 
mediate offerings—in their liberality com- 
mensurate with the prosperity wherewith 
God has blessed you—so that we may at 
once send their dues to these waiting 
brethren? They are our Lord’s breth- 
ren and ours. The money they have 
nobly earned in doing your work. They 
need it to meet already pressing wants, 
and to shield them from suffering during 
the inclement winter. Shall any one of 
them be compelled to wait an hour be- 
yond the time needed for transmitting 
the money from your homes, and the 
drafts to theirs ? | 

Atex. H. Treas. 
Jos. B. Ciark, Sec. 
Ww. KINCAID, Sec. 
Bible House, N. Y., December 1, 1890. 


f 

‘¢ Man’s extremity is God’s opportuni- 
ty.” The clouds on the Home Mission- 
ary Society hung fully as dark two years 
ago. eliverance came in time, and a 
year of fatness followed. So it will be 
again. We do not expect to bring up 
an arrearage in June. We had rather 
do our lifting now and have it over. 


These never | 


OREGON SECRETARY’S REPORT. 
(Continued from first page.) 


arouse interest and obtain information 
about the different fields of work, both 
home and foreign, by reading at one 
meeting something of home, and the 
next meeting something of foreign work. 
We have responsive Scripture-readings, 
selections or recitations from the papers 
and magazines by. the young ladies, and 
always an exercise by the children. 
Have also circulated the leaflets and 
tracts relating. to this work among the 
members of our Society, but am sorry 
to say, do not think they are very care- 
Sully read. One copy only of Life and 
Light is taken, but. several take the 
Advance, Tue Paciric, and Christian 
Union. A Children’s Circle was started, 


|. but, the work -was entirely dropped after 


two or three meetings.” She writes: 
“There could be one formed if only 
some woman would persevere in the 
work.” 

The pastor of the Ashland church 
writes: ‘‘We have no Missionary Society, 
except one juvenile, but hope to in the 
not far distant future; and in the mean- 
time, desire to keep an interest in the 
cause.” They sent a contribution asa 
tangible evidence of their interest, 

Albina has no auxiliary, but has sent a 
contribution. A Corvallis friend writes: 
‘We have no Ladies’ Missionary Society, 
so cannot make any report, but have 
sent this day $5.85 to the Treasurer, the 
amount collected for foreign missions,” 
She also adds, “About one month ago 
$6.89 was sent to Boston for the same 
cause, making a total of $12.74. 

Forest Grove and Salem have done 
good work this year as auxiliaries, by 
the amount of money reported on the 
Treasury’s book, but as no reports have 
been directly received, there can be no 
detailed report of the work done. 

Hillsboro has no auxiliary, but has 
sent a contribution. 

Oregon City combines home and for- 
eign work, with the following officers: 
Mrs. S. M. Livermore, President; Mrs. 
H. A. Lucas, Vice-President; Mrs. M. 
A. Bestow, Treasurer; Mrs, J. E. White, 
Secretary. There are thirteen members, 
with an average attendance of seven. 
They were organized in November last, 
and since then have held five meetings. 
Money is raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions. One copy of Life and Light is 
taken, as well as THE Paciric and other 
papers and magazines. 
writes: “We intended to vote some 
funds towards the foreign work, but it 
did not seem best. You doubtless know 
the demands there have been on our 
purses; so we have not a great deal in 
the Treasury. We hope to do more.” 
Their church is represented, however, 
by one woman paying a membership 
fee to the Branch. 

East Portland has no auxiliary as yet, 
but sent a contribution, and Eugene 
church has one woman paying a mem- 
bership fee. 

The auxiliary of Portland First church 
sends a full report. The officers are: 
Mrs. Robert Jones, President; Mrs. A. 
J. White and Mrs. Charles Fay, Vice- 
Presidents; Mrs. George Parker, Treas- 
urer; and Mrs. T. E. Clapp, Secretary. 
Nineteen have paid the membership 
fee to the Branch. ‘They have held 
nine meetings, beginning with October, 
with a total attendance of 115, or 12 and 
7-9 average. At each meeting they 
have devotional exercises, reading’ of 
minutes, business, if any, original pa- 
pers, or readings from missionary period- 
icals, leaflets, etc. 

Money is raised by personal pledges. 
These pledges run from 50 cents to $20 
a yevr. The Secretary writes: ‘Our 
woman’s work, through contributions on 
church benevolence cards, and actual 
contributions through society, represent 
$253. Of those contributing through 
the legitimate channels of the society 
proper, twenty-two have given $1 or less, 
and twenty-four sums ranging above that. 
This amount is divided as follows: One 
hundred dollars to the W. B. M. P. and 
$23.75 to the work in Japan, and the 
remainder, $129.25, to the Woman’s H. 
M. U. of Oregon. To the sums named 
must be added $50 from the Girls’ Band 
for work in Japan, and $100 more 
for a distinct home mission field in Ore- 
gon, making the total sum contributed 


missions, $173.25; for home missions, 
$229.25.° 

As an offset for our girls’ contribution 
of $100 to home missions, our Y. P. S 
C. E. have assumed a foreign work, 
$100. Ten copies of Life and Light 
are taken, also Zhe Missionary Herald 
and Misstonary Review of the World, 
and twenty copies of THE PACIFIC, most 
of them within limits of Missionary 
Society. There is a Children’s Circle 
—The Helping Hands. The officers 
are President, Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer from the girls themselves, 
and two lady Superintendents. In age 
the members are from six to eighteen. 
They meet semi-monthly. There are 
thirty-eight active and thirty-four honor- 
ary or contributing members. The dues 
are 50 cents per member and honorary 
member, amounting to $36. Amount 
from sale of articles made and sold, 
$r14. Total, $150. This year, the 
larger part of these funds will go into the 
Oregon work. 

The Plymouth Portland church has a 


| small lady membership of twelve. Of 


these nine have organized themselves 
into a Missionary Society combining 
home and foreign work. Their officers 
are: Miss E. S. Scott, President; Mrs. 
S. S, Smith, Vice-President; Mrs. C. T. 
Whittlesey, Secretary; and Mrs. J. H. 
Guild, Treasurer. They were organized 


last December, and have held four meet- 


ings. All have paid membership fees, 
Money is raised by these fees and five 
cents fines for absence! 
of Life and Ligh? are taken, a few other 
magazines and papers, and the pastor 
takes THE PACIFIC. 
cle was formed, but was discontinued 
on account of sickness. 


two auxiliaries in Mid-Columbia Associ- 
ation, and five in the Willamette, with 
three Children’s Circles. 


rying all letters written, the total mem ber- 
ship to the Branch and. auxiliaries can- 
not be given, nor the total copies of Zife 
and Light, but I truly feel there has 
been a growing interest in foreiga mis- 
sions throughout Oregon this year, and 
with renewed courage and truly conse- 
crated hearts, let us go into the new year 
with this watchword, “The world for 
Christ.” 


ber 18th and goth. 


istrator of the British East Africa Com- 
pany, states within a year that company 
has freed 4,000 slaves, while the naval 
cruisers capture and free only an aver- 
age of 120 a year. Mackenzie thinks it 
is a waste of time and money to main 
tain a fleet 
best way to suppress slave-hunting in 
the interior is by means of building. 
roads and opening up the country. He 
thinks if a sum was guaranteed for a 
few years for a railway from Mombassa | Manufacturer Of 
to Lake Victoria it would suffice to 
stamp out slavery in every form through- 
out the company’s 600,000 square miles 
of territory. 


Three copies 


A Children’s Cir- 


Summing up our year’s work, we have 


Owing to Uncle Sam’s failure in car- 


CHARLOTTE F, ROBERTs. 
Home Secretary for Oregon. 
THE DALLES, August 1, 1890, 


BOOK CASES 


CALIFORNIA 


Mail steamers sail for Japan Decem- 


George S. Mackenzie, Chief Admin- 


117 te 123 jGeary 5t., 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


stat King Building 


San Pranciges. 


to capture slaves. The 


The Secretary | 


‘*DOMESTIO’’ lead: the trade in all practical 
improvements. — 


29 POST ST., 


{\ NW 


A thimblefal of raot weighs more than a 
ul of Tagory. Everybody kaowa that the 


||) 


Wy 
Y A 


Stainca 


GLASS 


RESIDENCES, 
15 Polk Street, 
| Telephone No. 3287 or SF 


Guass BENDING, 


Thos. C. Butterworth, 


Art 


FOR 
CHURCHES, 


ETC. 


Near Market St. 


Nis 


ei, 


= 


EMBOSSING AND | 


STAINING, 


J. W. BVANS, General Agent, 
SAN FRANOISCO. 


Cc. BEACEFa 


BOOKS. 


STANDARD SETS at grea ly reduced 


prices. 
ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS beautifull 
Ulustrated. | 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. __ Books, 
Booklets and Cards for funday-school 


gifts. 
OXFORD AND BAGSTER BIBLES. 
CHRISTMAS Cards and Booklets. 


“SONGS OF THE SANLTUARY” al 
ways in stock. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


B. W. L. NICOLL, 


branches sentfo and promptly returced. 


self-measurement, sent free. 


Ladies, Gents and Boys’ clotLing. 
i2i Post St., 2 


Late Nicoll the Tailor 
GOOD TAILORING 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Repairing, Dyeing and cieaning in all its 
Samples, with my simple rules of 


Cloth and Trimmings sold by the yard for 


Ss. F. 
Bet. Kearny and Grant Ave. 


French Cooking Ranges & Broilers 


by our women and girls for foreign |. 


814 & 816 Kearny St., San Francisco 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Stoves, Tinware, Kitchen and 
Bakery Outfits, Grate Bars, 


BAKE OVENS AND FURNACE CASTINGS, 
Proprietors Jackson Foundry. 


SECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Iilustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season's 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D.M.FERRY & CO: 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 


Book 


AB] 


ing, Shorthand, Tsp Writi: g. Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, etc. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 


Soaps. 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods—in 
fact, for anything valuab‘e it has no equal. 
Give ita trial, if you have not done so already. 


Cash Assets, 
Losses paid in 70 years, $64,681,00000 


JOHN RUSSELL, - 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


CAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 


It recommends itself for washing 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


Don’t write to me when taking the first 


bottle of my MEDICAL DISCOVERY. I 
know how it makes you feel, but it’s all right. 
There are certain cases where the DISCOY- 
ERY takes hold sharp, but it is the diseased 
spotin youit has taken hold of, and that's 
what you want. The DISCOVERY has a 
search warrant for every humor, from back- 
ache to scrofula, inside and outside, and of 
course, it makes a disturbance in your poor 
body, but the fight is short, you are better by 
the second bottle; if not, then tell me about 
it, and I will advise. I will, however, in the 
future, asin the past, answer any letter from 
| a nursing mother. 


Sincerely yours 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
Roxsury Mass, 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1820—AMERICA’S 


LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


$ 10,07 1,509 65 


GEO, C. BOARDMAN, . 


General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 


Assistant General Agent. 
City Surveyor. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 
PRINTING CO.. for many 
years at No. 10 Post. 8t., Ma- 


ROBERT sonic Temp’e, has REMOVED 


commodious quarters in the Thomas Da 
Building, 


990 SUTTER STRE 


Cards by the million. 
Fine Ait Advertising. 


. A. ROBINSON, i. A., 


Life Scholarship, $75. | ASTHM 
i 


DR. TAFPT’S ASTHMALENS 


ia never fails; send us your 


Artistic Printing. 
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THE PACIFIC: -‘SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


(WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1890, 


Our Young Zolks. 


A Positive Engagement. 


You néedn’t ask Nan.to a party, 
dinner or five o’clock tea, 

Three weeks from to-day—which is Thursday— 
For ‘‘engaged” and ‘fat home” she will be. 


She set her white Brahma this morning, 
In a box with sweet hay for a bed, 

Jn a dozen great eggs, all a- flutter, 
With plumy wings softly outspread. 


The hen looks so proud and important, 
With her treasures hid under her breast! 
Every feather alive if you touch her, 
As if warning you off from her nest. 


And the capable creature wil) sit there, 
Come sunshine, come storm, or what may, 
With her wings and her warmth and her wis- 
dom, 
Till exactly three weeks from to-day. 


And then! oh, the downy soft treasures, 
The dear little yellow round things, 
That will break from the shells and come peep- 


ing, 
And stretching their small helpless wings. 


Oh! you needn’t ask Nan to a party 
Or a dinner or five o’clock tea, 
Three weeks from to-day—which is Thursday— 
For ‘‘at home” and “engaged” she will be! 
— St, Nicholas. 


_ A DAUGHTER WORTH HAVING. 


Two gentlemen, friends who had been 
parted for years, met in a crowded city 
street. The one who lived inthe city 
was on his way to meet a pressing busi- 
ness engagement. After a few expres- 
sions of delight, he said: 

‘Well, I’m off. I’m sorry, but it can’t 
be helped. I will look for you to-mor- 
row at dinner. Remember, two o’clock 
sharp. I want you to see my wife and 
child.” 

“Only one child?” asked the other. 

“Only one,” came the answer, ten- 
derly: “a daughter. But she’s a dar- 
ling.” 

And then they parted, the stranger in 
the city getting into a street car bound 
for the park. 

After a block or two, a group of fiv 
girls entered the car; they all evidently 
belonged to families of wealth; they con- 
versed well. Each carried a very elab- 
orate decorated lunch basket; each was 
well dressed. They, too, were going to 
the park fora picnic. They seemed hap- 
py and amiable until the car again 
stopped, this time letting in a palefaced 
girl of about eleven anda sick boy of 
four. These children were shabbily 
dressed, and on their faces were looks 
of distress. They, two, were on their 
way to the park. The gentleman 
thought so; so did the group of girls, 
for he heard one of them say with a look 
of disdain : 

“T suppose those ragamuffins are on 
an excursion, too?” 

“T shouldn’t want to leave home if I 
had to look like that. Would you?” 
This to another girl. 

“No, indeed! But there is no ac- 
counting for tastes. I think there ought 
to be a special line of cars for the lower 
classes.” | 

All this was spoken in a low tone, but 
the gentleman heard it. Had the child, 
too? He glanced at the pale face and 
saw tears. He was angry. 

Just then the exclamation, ‘Why, 
there is Nettie! Wonder where she is 
going?” caused him to look out upon 
the corner. where a sweet-faced young 
girl stood beckoning to the car-driver. 
When she entered the car she was 
warmly greeted by the five, and they 
made room for her beside them. They 
were profuse in exclamations and ques- 
tions. 

“Where are you going?” asked one. 

“‘Oh, what lovely flowers! Who are 
they for?” said another. 

“I’m on my way to Belle Clark’s. 

She is sick, you know, and the flowers 
are for her.” 
_ She answered both questions at once, 
and then glancing toward the door of 
the car, saw the pale girl looking wistful- 
ly at her. She smiled at the child, a 
tender look beaming from her beautiful 
eyes, and then, forgetting that she wore 
a handsome velvet skirt and costly jacket, 
and that her shapely hands were covered 
with well-fitted gloves, she left her seat 
and crossed over to the little one. She 
laid one hand on the boy’s thin cheeks 
as she asked of his sister: 

“This little boy is sick, is he not? 
And heis your brother, I am sure.” 

It seemed hard for the girl to answer, 
but finally she said: | 

“Yes, miss, he is sick. Freddie never 
has been well. Yes, miss, he is my 
brother. We're goin’ to the park to see 
if ‘twon’t make Freddie better.” 


“T am glad you are going,” the young 


girl replied in.a low voice meant fcr no 


one’s ears except those of the child. “I 
think it will do him good; it’s lovely 
there, with the spring flowers all in 


bloom. But where is your lunch? You | pa 


ought to have a lunch after so long a 
ride.” 

Over the little girl’s face came a 
flush, 

“Yes, miss, we ought to, for Freddie’s 
sake; but, you see, we didn’t have any 
lunch to bring. Tim—he’s our brother 
—he saved these pennies so as Freddie 
could ride to the park and back. I 
guess, mebbe, Freddie’ll forget about 


being hungry when he gets to the 


park.” 

There were tears in the lovely girl’s 
eyes as she listened; and very soon she 
asked the girl where they lived, and 
wrote the address down ina tablet which 
she took from a bag on her arm. 

After riding a few blocks she left the 
car, but she had not left the little ones 
comfortless. Half the bouquet of violets 
and hyacinths were clasped in the sister's 
hand, while the sick boy, with radiant. 
face, held in his hand a package, from 
which he helped himself now and then, 


saying to his sister, in a jubilant whis- 
er: 
' “She said we-could eat ’em all—every 
one—when we get to the park. What 
made her so sweet and good tous?” 

And the little girl whispered back: 

_ “It’s because she’s beautiful as well as 
her clothes.” The gentleman heard her 
whisper. 

When the park was reached the five 
girls hurried out. Then the gentleman 
lifted the little boy in his arms and car- 
ried him out of the car, across the road, 
and into the green park, the sister, with 
a heart full ot gratitude, following. He 
paid for the nice ride for them in the 
goat carriage; he treated them to oyster 
soup atthe park restaurant. 

At two o’clock sharp next day, the two 
gentlemen, as agreed, met again. 

“This is my wife,” the host said, 
proudly, introducing acomely lady, ‘‘and 
this,” as a young lady of fifteen entered 
the farlor, “is my daughter.” 

“Ah !” said the guest, as he extended 
his hand in a cordial greeting, ‘this is 
the dear girl whom I saw yesterday in 
the street car. I don’t wonder you 
called her a darling. She isa darling 
and no mistake, God bless her.” And 
then he told his friend what he had seen 
and heard in the horse car.—Zhe Re- 
ligtous Heraid. 


CARLO IN TEARS. 


“Fle had been owned by Rev. B. C, 
Phelps, a Methodist preacher, stationed 
at Danielsonville, Conn. When Mr. 


Phelps was removed to another charge 


he made me a present of him. The 
dog took kindly enough to me, as yel- 
low dogs always do to small boys, and 
we struck up a great friendship, and had 
glorious old times huriting woodchucks 
and rabbits. It was ‘hunting without a 
gun,’ but with Carlo’s help I captured 
lots of game, such as it was. The dog 
had not appeared to mind parting from 
his former owner, and as time went by I 
took it for granted that he had forgotten 
that he ever owned any other master than 
myself. One day, it must have been 
a year afterward, we had been out on a 
hard campaign against the woodchucks, 
and I reached home just at sundown. 
As I went into the house by one door 
Mr. Phelps entered by another; he had 
been an intimate friend of my father’s 
and now walked right in without any 
ceremony. After greetings by my father 
and mother, and just as Phelps was 
seating himself, Carlo came running in, 
without noticing that he was there. 
‘Why, Carlo! said Mr. Phelps. The 
dog stopped, looked, and with a bound 
was in his old master’s lap, and lay 
across his knees motionless, with his 
head hanging down, while tears rolled 
down from his eyes and dropped on the 
floor. Well, sir, at seeing the dog 
weep, Phelps himself choked, and the 
the tears came into his eyes. Father 
followed suit, and I heard something 
that sounded liké a sob from mother.” 


1— rom Forest and Stream, 


RULES OF ST. MARGARET’S. 


Canon Farrar drew up the following 
rules “to help the younger member of 
the congregation in the effort to live a 
Christian life’: ‘Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already per- 
fect, but I follow after.”—Phil. ili: 12. 

1, Never neglect your prayers, morn- 
ing or evening. 

2. Examine yourself carefully as to 
your thoughts and manner of life, at all 
events Once inthe week. . 

3- Read every day, and think over at 
least a few verses of the Bible. Before 


you begin, ask God to bless what you 


are about to read. 

4. Come to church every Sunday, un- 
less prevented by some good reason, 
and at other times as you have oppor- 
tunity. Take care not to be late, kneel 
when you ought, and join heartily in the 
service. | 

5. Come to holy communion, bearing 
in mind your Lord’s command, “Do 
this in remembrance of Me.” 

6. Always prepare for holy com- 
munion by self-examination, resolution, 
and prayer. | 

7. Try tothink and speak kindly of 
every one. “Honor all men.” 

8. Watch and pray against all tempta- 
tion to definite evil. Keep from all 


places and company in which you are 


likely to be tempted. 
g. Try to do some special work for 
God in his church. 


TAKE MY HAND, PAPA. 


In the dead of night I am frequently 
wakened by a little hand stealing out 
from the crib by my side, with the 
cry, ‘‘Please take my hand, 


pa 

Instantly the little boy’s hand is 
grasped, his fears vanish, and soothed 
by the consciousness of his father’s 
presence he falls into sweet sleep again. 

We commend this lesson of simple, 
filial faith and trust to the anxious, sor- 
rowing Ones, that are found in almost 
every household. Stretch forth your 
hand, stricken mourner, although you 
may be in the deepest darkness and 
gloom, and fear and anxious suspense 
may cloud your weary pathway, and 
that very act will reveal the presence of 
a loving compassionate Father, and give 
you the peace that passeth all under- 
standing. 

The darkness may not pass away at 
once, night may still enfold you in its 
embrace, but its terrors will be dissipat- 
ed, its gloom and sadness flee away, and 
in the simple grasp of the Father’s hand 
sweet peace will be given, and you will 
rest securely, knowing that the “morn- 
ing cometh.”—Our Dumb Animals. 


EARLY RISING AND LONGEVITY. 


Professor Humphry’s recent Collective 
Investigation report on Aged Persons 
contains some very positive evidence on 
a matter which has already engaged the 
attention of moralists as well as physi- 
cians: “The opportunity for nutrition 
to do its restorative work was in nearly 
all provided by the faculty of ‘good 
sleeping,’ to which was commonly add- 
ed its appropriate attendant, the ‘early 
rising.’” Thus there isa relation be- 
tween early rising and longevity. No 
doubt many people will seize upon the 
sentence first quoted, and employ it in 
edifying lectures or essays for the perusal 
of youth, or embody it in popular medi- 
cal works. Important qualifications fol- 
low in Dr. Humphry’s report, but they 
are likely to be overlooked. Doubtless, 
the habit of early rising is, in itself, 
healthy; most of all, it is a good sign of 
health when it evidently signifies rapid 
recovery from fatigue. Again, it usually 
denotes a strong will, the gift, as a rule, 
of a good physical constitution, or at 
least, the safeguard of average bodily 
strength. Laterisers are generally either 
invalids or persons of bad habits—idlers 
who are never free from other vices be- 
sides idleness. The nervous exhaustion 
which keeps a man wakeful throughout 
the small hours, produces sleep late in 
the morning. This exhaustion is in- 
variably due to one of several life-short- 
ening influences, especially anxiety or in- 
discretion in diet or drink. Early ris- 
ing is thus rather one effect of certain 
favorable influences, another result of 
which is longevity, than a cause of long- 
evity. Toturn a weakly man out of 
bed every morning at seven o'clock will 
not prolong his life. It will be noted 
that by “good sleeping,” Professor Hum- 
phry signifies quick sleeping—‘“that, is 
the reparative work which has to be 
done in sleep is done briskly and well.” 
Here, again, we have an effect of a cause; 
but preventing a weakly subject from 
sleeping more than four or five hours 
nightly would not cause him to live long, 
but would rather tend to shorten his life. 
Equally important are Professor Hum- 
phry’s observations which show that by 
“early” he does not entirely mean the 
time by the clock. The word, “has a 
relative significance with the reference 
to the time of going to bed. A _ person 
who retires to rest four hours after mid- 
night and gets up at Io A. M. may be 
strictly regarded as an ‘early riser.’” 
Thus, early rising is synonymous in long 
life histories with short sleeping, which 
means rapid recovery from fatigue, a 
sign of bodily strength. These scienti- 
fic facts in no wise contradict thie alleged 
value of early rising as a practice to be 
cultivated by all persons in good health. 
It is excellent as a moral discipline, and 
eminently healthy as a matter of fact. 
Most persons will eat three meals daily. 
When a man gets up late those meals 
will probably follow each other at too 
short intervals to be wholesome. When 
he is an early riser it will probably be- 
otherwise. He canenjoya good break- 
fast, and by the time for his lunch or 
midday dinner he will have an honest 
appetite again. — British Med. Journal. 


THE ART OF SWEEPING. 


In sweeping, take long light strokes, 
and do not use too heavy a broom. 

“Alice,” said Lois, ‘‘do you hones ly 
think sweeping is harder exercise than 
playing tennis?” 

I hesitated. “I really don’t know. 
One never thinks of hard or easy in 
tennis, the game is so interesting ; and 
then it’s out-door exercise, and there’s 
no danger of inhaling dust.” 

“Well, for my part,” said Marjorie, “I 
like doing work that tells. There is so 
much satisfaction in seeing the figures 
in the carpet come out brightly under 
my broom! Alice, what did you do to 
make your reception room so perfectly 
splendiferous ? Girls, look here! You'd 
think this carpet had just come out of 
the warehouse,” 

“Mother often tells Annt Hetty,” 
said I, “to dip the end of the broom in 
a pail of water in which she has pour- 
ed a little ammonia—a teaspoonful toa 
gallon. The ammonia takes off the 
dust, and refreshes the colors wonder- 
fully. We couldn’t keep house without 
it,” I finished, rather proudly. 

“Did you bring some from home? 
asked Marjorie, looking hurt. 

“Why, of course not! I asked your 
mother, and she gave me the bottle, and 
told me to take what I wanted.” 

‘A little coarse salt or some damp tea 
leaves strewed over a carpet before 
sweeping adds ease to the cleaning 
process,” said Mrs. Downing, appearing 
on the scene and praising us for our 
thoroughness. ‘The reason is, that both 
the salt and the tea leaves being moist 
keep down the light floating dust, which 
gives more trouble than the heavier 
dirt. But now you will a!l be better for 
a short rest; so come into my little snug- 
gery, and have a gossip anda lunch, and 
then you may attack the enemy again.” 


It is a remarkable characteristic of 
the waiters in Paris restaurants that, no 
matter what you ask for, even for a fried 
piece of the moon, they will invariably 
reply “Yes,” and either bring it to you 
Or, On returning, assert with sorrow that 
unfortunately no more is left. Mery, 
the well-known author, tried this joke on 
once, and peremptorily ordered of a 
waiter a sphinx a/a Marengo. “I am 
sorry to say that we have no more, mon- 
sieur,” replied the garcon. ‘‘What! no 


more sphinx?” exclaimed Mery, feigning 
astonishment. The waiter lowered his 
voice, and murmured in a confidential 
whisper, ‘‘We have some more, mon- 
sieur; but the truth is, I should not care 
to serve them to you, as they are not 
quite fresh.” 


elected to Congress, and he is the pro- 


he has erected a building on the site of 


Leave It with Him. 


Yes, leave it with Him; 
The lilies all do, 
And they grow; 
They grow in the rain, 
And they grow in the dew— 
Yes, they grow; 
They grow in the darkness, all hid in the night, 
They grow in thesunshine, revealed by the light; 
Still they grow, 


They ask not your planting, 
They need not your care, 
As they grow; 
Dropped down in the valley, 
The field—anywhere— 
There they grow; 
They grow in their beauty, arrayed in pure white; 
They grow clothed in glory by heaven’s own 
light— 
Sweetly grow. 


The grasses are clothed 


And the ravens are fed 
From his store; 
But you, who are loved 
And guarded and led, 
How much more 
Will He clothe you and feed you and give you 
His care! 
Then leave it with Him, he has everywhere 
Ample store. 


Yes, leave it with Him; 
’Tis more dear to His heart, 

You will know, 
Than the lilies that bloom, 
Or the flowers that start 

"Neath the snow. 
Whatever you need, if you ask it in prayer, 
You can leave it with Him, for you are His care— 
You, you know. 

—Rest and Reaping. 


A REMARKABLE CAREER. 


The retirement of Mr. Jcseph Pulitz- 

er from the management of the World, 
on account of his health, is a sad result 
of a very great success. Mr, Pulitzer 
is still a very young man—about forty- 
four years old—and until very recently 
has enjoyed great bodily vigor. His 
untiring energy and his devotion to the 
great property which he has built up are 
the causes of an illness which makes 
it absolutely necessary that he should 
retire for a time from participation in the 
business cares of hisnewspaper.. There 
have been few more romantic careers than 
that of the man who thirty years ago 
landed in this country without a friend, 
or a dollar, or the ability to speak the 
language of the people among whom he 
found himself. In that time he has 
made for himself a reputation as a writer 
and speaker of English, he has been 


prietor of a newspaper from whose sales 


the hotel which refused him _ hospitality | 


in the day of his poverty. This property, 
valued at more than $2,000,000, has been 


paid for from the profits of the World 


newspaper as the building has progress- 
ed. Mr. Pulitzer is not blind. He has 
lost one eye, and the other is impaired. 
The chances are, however, that it will be 


saved. He expects to spend the winter 
in New York in absolute rest, knowing 
nothing of the cares of business, enjoying 
the pleasures and comforts of his beauti- 
ful home on Fifty-seventh Street. If he 
follows the programme laid out for him, 
his physicians promise him ultimate re- 
covery.—Harper’s Weekly. 


THAT UHEERING LOOK. | 


I remember to have preached a year 
ago at a watering place in the Virginia 
mountains, at the dedication of a new 
church. The people were all strangers 
to each other; and, as we went away, my 
friend said (who hada right to speak so, 
familiarly), “I wonder, my dear fellow, 
that you could be animated at all to-day; 
for we are all strangers and things were 
pretty cold, Ithought.” “Ah! but,” the 
preacher replied, ‘‘you did not see old 
Brother Gwathemy, of Hanover, who 
sat there by the post. The first sentence 
of the sermon catght hold of him, and 
it kept shining out of his eyes and his 
face, and he and the preacher had a 
good time together, and we didn’t care 
at all about the rest of you.” Sometimes 
one good listener can make a good ser- 
mon; ah! sometimes one listener, who 
does not care much about the sermon, 
can put the sermon all out of harmony ! 
The soul of a man who can speak effec- 


tively is a very sensitive soul, easily re- 
pelled and chilled by what is unfavor- 
able, and helped by the manifestation of 
simple and unpretentious sympathy.— 
Dr. J. A. Broaddus. . 


RicE FoR Foop.—The consumption 
of rice is increasing in this country from 


year to year, and there is a growing ap- 


preciation of this valuable article of 
food. Almost half the people in the 
world practically live upon it, as every 
one knows, in spite of the fact that it 
yields the lowest proportion of muscle- 
producing food of any of the cereals. 
Our supply is principally drawn from 
the Carolinas and Louisiana, some Japan 
and Java rice being imported. Caro- 
lina rice is preferred to any foreign rice, 
being thought even better than the beau- 
tiful Japan rice, which at present com- 
mands about the same price. The Chi- 
nese here invariably buy Carolina rice, 
and won't have foreign rice at any price. 
They import for themselves, however, 
small quantities of a glutinous rice they 
call no mai, or “old man rice,” which 
they use for making a kind of pudding 
at one of the festivals. Rice, in com- 
mon with oats, wheat, peas and beans, 
contains about 14 per cent. of water, 
but it also has 79 per cent. of starch, 
which causes it to rank highest as a fat- 
producing food. 


Texas spends more than any Southern 


State for education and more than most 
of the Northern States. She spent $3,- 
}000,000 for common schools and $500,- 
000 for higher schools last year. Her 
immense school fund will largely increase 


in the future 


To make room for the larger display of our 
popular line of HOUSEHOLD RANGES, we 


are closing out our line of Lamps at the follow- 
ing greatly reduced prices: 


Table Lamp, with colored glove......... $0 75 


Vase Lamp,with decorated shade to match 2 00 
Hanging P» 14-inch shade. ........ 1 60 
Rochester Parlor Lamp, nickel-plated... 2 50 
Hanging Lamp, with 14-inch decors 

Electric Lamp, nickel-plated............ 1 50 
Piano Lamp, with umbrella shade ..... 8 00 
Rochester Piano Lamp, umbrella shade.10 00 


Come early. Only a few more days, and this 
chance will be gone. Now is your time, Out 
this out and it with you. 


MYERS & CO,., 
868 MARKET S8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


0. HERRMANN. FEANK VEEF 
C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
» 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & 8's. =San FRanotsoc 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEs7 
PBIOCES 


OF” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 


FOR CHOICE FAT 
MACKEREL AND 


TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
SEND ORDERS TO 


S, FOSTER & 


Agents for Celebrated 


BU 


CREAMER WY 


In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 


SAN FRANOISOO, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


_P-A-P-E-R-S: 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com: 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, | 
323 Bush St., S. F., 


Will endeavor to please any who would want 


suit of clothing made 
‘OXFORD to onder. 


Alwaysin {NOVA SOOTIA: .... 


PURE WOOK. 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Franciseo to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, Ss. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branog Store: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


Att or Worx Exxcurep 
IN Tam Best AND at 
Lowrst Priozs, 


OF" The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 


per dozen. 


W. F. Griswold 
Ss 


1101 VAN NESS AVE.., con. GEARY 8T 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia 40 
hools, Fire Alarmé, Fatma: 
WABRANTED, Catalogue sevt Trees 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O, 


» For Churches, Schools. ete. 
and Peals, For more n SAT 
neted for superiority over all others. 


~TINCINNAT! BELLF OUNDRY CO 


SUCCESSORS BELLS- TO THE 


CYMYER MANUFACTUPING 22 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
SHELLS CHURCH SCHOOL FIRE ALARN 


Illustrated catalogues en application to 
JAMES LINFORT 
37 Market St., San Francisco, 


—— 


185 Turk Street, - - 


Statement, Jan. Ist, 1890. 


R.HM'Donald pres? 


ESTABLISHED 1863, | 


CASHIER. 


Bank 


Oldest AT Bar tthe 
on the Pacific 


1,000,00000. 


We have just added another $50,000 
to our surplus fund and thanking our 
friends and the public for past favors 
we respectfully ask a continuanceof the same, — 


San Franciseo,Cal. McDonald, Prest. 


Dr, JOHN C. SPENCER, 


Physician and Surgeon, 
Office and Residence, 813 SUTTER ST, 


OPPOSITE PLEASANTON HOTEL, 


Telephone No, 2360, San Francisco, Cal, 


Deposits Received from $1 upwards, 


Guarantee Capital, $1,000,000 


Interest apportioned from date of deposit. 

Deposits from any part of the Pacific Coast 
States may besent by registered letter, post office 
money order, bank draft or express, 

Copy of By-laws and list of shareholders in 
Guarantee Capital sent free on application. 

The Poems s Home Savin ank has excep- 
tional facilities for safe, profitable and satisfac- 


tory investmentof funds at good rates of interest. 
Thankful for past favors and asking for con- 
tinuance of the same. Respectfully, 


Columbus Waterhouse, Presat. 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PFOOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 
ov” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE. 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 
San FRa.orsco. 


W. W. CHASE & CO 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San FRanctsoo, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
Paid Up 1,000,00 0 
JAMES K. WILSON.............. President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 
J. 8. HUTOHINSON............... Manager 
Dragctors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. 


F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Tal 
Oharles Main, James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
n Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advisé as to nt- 
ability free of charge and we make NO GE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
clients your own State, County, City or 


actual 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D ¢ 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRactrrionzn oF Homaoparsy,) 


San Francisee 
Office Hours: 1 to4 Usually at home 


at 9 and 7 x. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1890.] 


THE PACT¥ 


v FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THANKSGIVING SERMON. 


[Preached by Rev. Seward M. Dodge, pas- 
tor of the First church in Eureka, before a 
large union Congregation in the Second church 
on Thanksgiving day.] 

Joshua iv:21, 22: “And he spake 
unto the children of Israel, saying, 
When your children shall ask their fath- 
ers in time to come, saying, What mean 
these stones? then ye shall let your 
childrem- know, saying, Israel came over 
this Jordan on dry land.” | | 


WHAT MEAN THESE STONES ? 


The priests of the most’ high God; 


bearing the ark of the covenant, are 


standing firm on dry ground in the 
midst of the river Jordan. Higher and 
higher the water; ‘accumulate above 
them, as some invisible barrier restrains 
their torrent force. Meanwhile, a mighty 


~ “host crosses the dry bed of the river be- 


low. Twelve strong men stand by the 
priests; and when the people are all 
safe on the Jericho side of the river, 
each man: lifts to his shoulder a stone 
on which the feet of a priest had stood, 
and bears it after the people. Their 
leader Joshua takes each stone and 
forms it with its eleven fellows into a 
memorial monument. This monument 
was not an elegant affair. It was simply 
a pile of stones. Yet from their pecu- 
liar arrangement they were calculated to 
incite inquiry in the minds of the rising 
generation, who, seeing them, would 
naturally ask, What mean these stones ? 
This occurred more than thirty-three 
hundred years ago; but the curiosity of 
the human family to know the meaning 
of stone piles has in no sense decreased. 
Nowhere is there a monument of any 


- form to be found to-day which does 


mot arouse the intelligent curiosity of 
those who behold it till they ask, What 
does it mean? 

MORE ENDURING THAN GRANITE. 


There are monuments of memorial 
more lasting than granite, and more 
powerful in their influence. Where are 
the twelve stones which formed the 
monument on which the Hebrew chil- 
dren should look and then listen to the 
story of the miraculous crossing of the 
Jordan by their ancestors? Where? 
Yet the record of that monument’s 
erection, repeated again and again in 
history, has endured the devastating 
ravages of time for more than thirty 
centuries. That story has been the in- 
centive to the erection of other monu- 
ments, and stands to-day as the father 
of a numerous monumental family. 
That monument of twelve stones erect- 
ed in Gilgal, near the Jordan, was only a 
visible expression of heartfelt gratitude 
to God fora marvelous display of his 
love. It was Joca/ in its influence, ex- 
cept so far asthe knowledge of its ex- 
‘istence and its cause might be extended 
by the tongueand pen. 4 nation's reg- 
ular annual observance of a day of 
thanksgiving for any national blessing 
is a far more enduring monument, and 
Jar more powerful in its influence than 
the most imposing monument of stone 


_ that any ation has ever erected. When 


the angel of death passed over the 
houses of the faithful Israelites and the 
Hebrew Passover was instituted, a mon- 


- ument of blessing was erected, com- 


pared with which the stone pile of Gil- 


_ gal was like a grain of sand beneath the 


shadow of the Rock Gibraltar. So, too, 
when Plymouth shall have crumbled in- 
to ruins, and Bunker Hill Monument 
shall have gone the way of Old South 
church, and Bartholdi’s Statue of Liber- 
ty shall have been forgotten, the annual 
Thanksgiving day of our nation shall 
continue to remind the children of the 
future that their ancestors and ours rec- 
ognized an Almighty and loving Father 
—a Father who, from the very earliest 
beginnings of our nation, has blessed us 
continually, and has received an annual 
expression-of thanksgiving from a grate- 


ful people. 
ORIGIN OF THANKSGIVING. 


I would not leave upon the minds of 
any a false impression of the facts of 
history. When I speak of annual cele- 
brations of this day, I must make some 
statement of its origin and history. In 
1610, the infant colony of Virginia pass- 
ed through a terrible struggle for its 
very existence. The colonists, as you 
will remember, were not Puritans. 
Captain John Smith was the only man who 
could control any exercise over them. 
Disabled by an explosion of gunpowder, 
he was obliged to leave for England to 
seek surgical aid. His departure was 
like a death blow to the settlement. 
‘In six months, anarchy and vice re- 
duced the colony from four hundred and 
ninety to sixty men; and these were so 
feeble and dejected that if relief had 
been delayed a few days longer, all 
must have perished.” Death by famine 
awaited them if they remained. (Inaf- 
ter years this terrible winter was spoken 
of as the starving time.) They atiempt- 
ed to seek relief among the fishermen of 
New Foundland; but before the vessel in 
which they were embarked could reach 
the ocean, they met Lord Delaware 
bringing food for the hungry—yes, for 
the dying. They returned, and when 
they landed, they poured out to God the 
deep heartfelt thanksgiving of their 
grateful souls. In those religious ser- 
vices of June 19, 1610, was born the 
first Thanksgiving day of this free land. 
Eleven years passed before a single in- 
stance is recorded of its repetition— 
1621. That was the year when the first 
cargo of wives was imported for the Vir- 
ginia colony—“one widow and eleven 
maids, well selected,” price one hundred 
and twenty pounds of best leaf tobacco. 
Cheap enough! The next cargo 
brought one hundred and fifty pounds 
of tobacco. Price was rising. I have 
never heard of its decline. Virginia 


| the present day. 


ought to have a Thanksgiving day in 
1621, but there is no record of it. The 
scene is changed to Massachussets, 
where, at this date, “after the first har- 
vest, Governor Bradford sent four men 
out fowling, that they might, after a more 
special manner, rejoice together.” I 
presume the wild turkey here first secur+ 
ed the position which his domestic rela- 
tives have retained at the thanksgiving 
table with so great~ popularity, even to 
After this the Govern- 
ors of the different colonies, for special 
reasons, appointed thanksgiving days—if 
they felt so.inelined:; In some of the 
colonies the day was already an accept- 
ed.fact before the revolution. The Pro- 
vincial Congress of Massachusetts, for 
example, after making all possible prep- 
aration for coming war, ‘‘adjourned ear- 
ly in December, 1774, to give its mem- 
bers an opportunity to keep the stated 
Thanksgiving with their families.” No- 
tice in this little item of history an illus- 
tration of the fact that the deepest feel- 
ings of thankfulness to God are felt 
when dependence on him is greatest. 


STATE AND NATIONAL RECOGNITION OF 
THE DAY. 


The Massachusetts Congress, realiz- 
ing the great struggle near at hand, call- 
ed upon the people on that Thanksgiv- 
ing day, 1774, to be “devoutly thankful 
for the union of sentiment which pre- 
vailed so remarkably in the colonies.” 
Then the War of the Revolution came, 
and during that eight years of struggle 
for independence the entire nation— 
not simply one or two colonies, but the 
entire nation—observed the annual 
Thanksgiving day recommended by 
Congress. Yes, there were eight 
Thanksgiving days observed by the na- 
tion during that eight-years war. Then 
followed the Thanksgiving for peace in 
1784. Another was proclaimed by Con- 
gress August 3, 1787, “for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with our mother coun- 
try, and the complete establishment of 
our independence.” In 1789, Presi- 
dent Washington proclaimed a day of 
Thanksgiving for the adoption of the 
Constitutiqn. Perhaps at this time the 
national annual Thanksgiving day was 
established. The date of its observance, 
however, was left to the discretion of 
the Governors of the different States; 
and for years uniformity was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. In 1864, 
President Lincoln appointed a Thanks- 
giving Day, and all the loyal Governors 
followed’ him with the same appoint- 
ment. Sitce 1864 this custom has pre- 
vailed, and a Thursday in November, 
usually the last, has been the recipient 
of the honor. 

Perfection is yet far beyond; but 
there are indications of a striving for 
growth that shall bring us nearer that de- 
sired state. Unsought trials have en- 
abled some of us to realize somewhat of 
that strength that is made perfect in 
weakness. We have lost dear friends 
on whom perhaps we have leaned too 
heavily for our own good. We have lost 
earthly supports which we had come to 
consider more reliable than the presence 
and power of God. Loved: ones have 
been transferred from our homes, to the 
brighter home in glory. In short, there 
have been great trials of life which have 
removed the attractions of earth, and 
have increased the attractions of heaven. 
But I will not, on this day of thanks- 
giving, dwell longer on these all impor- 
tant causes for our joy which bring with 
them asolemn sadness and almost re- 
gret. Only let me urge upon you the 
God-given privilege of growth in grace 
through the purifying fires of past afflic- 
tion, and the assurance of God’s love 
from his own word, where he says: 
‘‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth.” 

A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 

In the busy walks of this city there 
are many who meet no where to express 
their thanks to God for the blessings of 
the year. Why not? There are some 
whom God detains on beds of sickness; 
some at the couches of pain and sick- 
ness, perhaps of death some ; on errands 
of mercy some; at home or elsewhere 
engaged in all important duties some. 
Yes, many can not make a public pro- 
fession of their thankfulness to God to- 
day. But there are others simply 
neglectful of the privilege of the day and 
hour. 

My friends, that is the golden op- 
portunity of the year for expression 
of thanksgiving to the Giver of all 
good. This is our national Thanksgiving 


day; the day of all the year on which the | 


eyes of the American people are turned 
inward with soul-piercing power, to 
note the effect of past blessings; the day 
of all the year when the eyes of other 
nations are turned upon us to note the 
effect of blessings on our outward lives ; 
the day of all the year when God him- 
self may turn his eye upon us and note 
by our purely voluntary service of the 
day our appreciation of his continual 
kindness. The very fact that there is 
no divine command to observe the day, 
makes its observance the truer index of 
out hearts. Let us turn to some of the 
national causes for rejoicing. Let us 
bring on our shoulders, from the Jordan 
of time which our nation has recently 
crosséd, some of thé stones which shall 
this day be used in constructing the 
national Thanksgiving monument. 
From the bed of the river Jordan, 


which their nation had crossed in safety, | 


each of twelve strong men bore on his 
shoulders a stone, the contribution of 
his tribe to their monument of thanks- 
giving and of hope. 

of the river of time 
crossed in safety since last Thanksgiving 
day, you too may bring twelve stones, 


shall be placed in yoyr monument of 
thanksgiving and of’ hope. Through 
the year that has‘gone every month has 
been eventful to the churches of this 
city. Through fiery trials some have 
passed; and even now the smell of fire 


too many garments. 


The fresh air of heaven is blowing all 
the time, and if the people would only 
stop rubbing the brands together, the 
fire would go out, and the smoke and 
smell would be wafted out to sea, or 
over the mountains. 

If we look at the openings for Chris- 
tian work, at the number of organiza- 
tions for carrying it on, and at the facili- 
ties for doing it successfully, we may 
congratulate ourselves and be thankful 
for the improvements of the past twelve 
months. 


CAUSES FOR THANKFULNESS. 


First, our national integrity has been 
preserved. Tobe sure, we expected it; 
but there is none the less reason why we 
should he thankful forit. Political con- 
vulsions have shaken other nations to 
their very foundations; our own nation 
has passed through its annual elections 
and the people have accepted the ver- 
dict with as much resignation or com- 
plaisance as two men, one with hay in 
the field and the other with his in the 
barn, would accept a rainstorm. It is 
God’s spirit moving in the American 
people which makes this contrast with 
other nations in accepting the result of 
popular elections. We may thank him 
for peace and safety, while other nations 
have been embroiled in political revolu- 
tion and bloodshed. Peace with us is 
not a result of circumstances; rather, is 
it a God-given principle controlling cir- 
cumstances. 

Let us for a moment compare our na- 
tion in this particular with the nations 
whose population and wealth have de- 
creased to ensure the growth and wealth 
of ours. Since 1800,. Russia has had 
Over twenty wars, Prussia has had seven, 
Austria has had twelve, France has had 
forty or more, and England over fifty. 
There has hardly been a year in the 
present century when all of these so- 
called Christian nations have been en- 
tirely free from the blood and carnage of 
war. Over 130 wars in ninety years by 
five Christian nations ! 

Now, what has our history been du- 
ing that same time? A war with Eng- 
land in 1812, a war with Mexico in 
1846, a civil war in 1861, a little brush 
witli Algiers, and a few Indian skirm- 
ishes, hardly to be dignified by the name 
of war; and that isall. For the war 
with Mexico and the wars with the In- 
dians we must blame ourselves exceed- 
ingly. Our nation was guilty of a need- 
less deviation from our principles of 
peace, guilty of a wanton destruction of 
human life that was neither demanded 
by the circumstances nor justified by the 
results. Forthe war with England in 
1812, let me quote from Charles Sum- 
ner: ‘The professed object of that 
war was to obtain from Great Britain a 
renunciation of her claim to impress our 
seamen.” 

A FRUITLESS SACRIFICE. 


The greatest number of American 
seamen ever Officially alleged to be 
compulsorily serving in the British navy 
was about 800. To overturn this injus- 
tice the whole country was doomed for 
more than three years to the accursed 
blight of war. Our commerce was 
driven from the seas; the resources of 
the land were drained by taxation, vil- 
lages on the Canadian frontier were laid 
in ashes, the metropolis of the Republic 
was captured, while gaunt distress raged 
everywhere within our borders. 


Weary with this rude trial, our Govern- 
ment appointed Commissioners to treat 
for peace, under these instructions: 
‘Your first duty will be to conclude 
peace with Great Britain, and you are 
authorized to do it in case you obtain a 
satisfactory stipulation against impress- 
ment—one which shallsecure under our 
flag protection to the crew. If this en- 
croachment of Great Britain is not pro- 
vided against, the United States have 
appealed to arms in vain.” Afterwards, 
despairing of extorting from Great Brit- 
ain a relinquishment of the unrighteous 
claim, and foreseeing only an accumula- 
tion of calamities from an inveterate 
‘prosecution of the war, cur Government 
directed their negotiators, in concluding 
a treaty of peace “‘to omit any stipula- 
tion on the subject of impressment. ” 


The instructions were obeyed, and 
the treaty that restored to us once more 
the blessing of peace which we had so 
rashly cast away and which the country 
hailed with an intoxication of joy, con- 
tained no allusion to the subject of im- 
pressment, nor did it provide for the 
surrender of a single American sailor 
detained inthe service of the British 
navy. Thus, by the confession of our 
own Government, the United States had 
appealed toarms in vain. 

The remaining war—our terrible civil 
war—lI can mention only with deep feel- 
ing. It seems as if the hand of God was 
upon us in deep. displeasure—scourging 


| 


us—even this whole nation, for trans- 
gression of his righteous law. While, 
compared with other nations we have 
been a peaceful nation, yet the light of 
history on the few wars we have had is 
an emphatic rebuke for every one of 
these. Let no one, on the strength of 
this remark question my loyalty, for I 
was a union soldier and have never re- 
fused to show my colors whenever called 
upon. But I believe that the settlement 


From the dry bed , é ( 
which you have , of human life, and that it becomes in- 


of the greatest national difficulties by 
force of arms is a needless destruction 


evitable only as an instrument of punish- 


' ment in the hands of an offended God. 
one for each month, and each of them But, if war is unjustifiable in the settle- 


ment of hakional difficulties, what shall 
take its place? _ 
GRAND RESULTS ©F ARBITRATION. 


During all this time that other nations 
have been settling their quarrels on the 
basis of “might makes right,” the 
United States has’averted no less than 
twenty six wars by submitting the dispute 
to arbitration. If in these other cases we 
had done the same, justice would not 
have suffered, and we should have been 
more prosperous to-day. We have only 
to go back in thought a quarter of a 
century and behold houses and homes 
divided against themselves even unto 
death, and then think of the year just 
passed, and our very hearts thank God 
for peace! We think ofthe contentment 
throughout our land which follows in the 
train of prosperity and abundance, and 
we thank God for peace. When the 
flower of a nation’s manhood is march- 
ing to the field of battle, the gods of 
pestilence hold high carnival together, 
and the devil himself laughs for very joy. 
To day our nation furnishes no military 
music for such a carnival. In time of 
war, who gathers the plenteous crops 
that have been sown in time of peace? 
Who places the seed in the ground after 
cruel war has called regiment after regi- 
ment into its service? Had you seen 
what I have seen, you mothers, and 
daughters, and fair-haired boys too young 
to bear the musket, you would answer 
enly this, Thank God for peace! We 
think of the increase of our national 
wealth. Would it be so if the booming 
of cannon and the rattle of musketry 
and the bonfires of devastating war were 
the items of news with which we should 
gratify the vitiated taste of warlike 
Europe and the world? As we answer 
this, again we thank God for peace. 

What has secured this peace and its 
wonderful blessings? Is it fear? Is it 
cowardice? Is it even human prudence 
—worldly wisdom triumphing over 
worldly passion? I tell you nay. It is 
the power of the Prince of Peace. Im- 
perfect though we are, yet in this mani- 
festation of our allegiance to him, we 
stand first among the nations of the 
earth The religion of Jesus Christ is 
the power that restrains us from war, 
and transforms the warlike tendencies of 
our natures into a love for those peace- 
ful pursuits which have secured our pres- 
ent wondrous prosperity. To the God 
we worship and adore is due our deepest 
thankfulness for that religion. If the 
time shall ever come when the infidels 
of the land shall succeed in their attempt 
to destroy our nation’s faith in God, then 
the monument of thanksgiving and of 
hope to which we contribute our build- 
ing stones to-day, will live only in the 
traditions of other nations, for our own 
shall be no more. 

A WARNING. 


Let the history of Northern Africa be 
a warning to all infidels who love their 
country. There was a time when church 
synods of 600 members and more, repre- 
senling as many different churches, as- 
sembled in Northern Africa, as our 
synods and conferences and associations 
assemble in the United States. The 
gospel was preached in its purity, and 
the nation was prosperous. But infidel- 
ity triumphed over Christianity, and as- 
sumed the responsibility for the prosper- 
ity of the nation. Could my voice reach 
the men and women who love their 
country, but love not their God, I would 
cry, Do you covet for your country the 
prosperity of Northern Africa? Tell me, 
ye godly men and women here present, 
shall the record of our past religious 
growth suffice? Shall we now have a 
dearth of spirituality? Shall the ranks 
depleted by the death of the righteous 
remain unfilled? Shall the work of the 
Master cease? O, no! By your earnest 
lives—far more earnest in the future— 
shall your deep heartfelt thanksgiving to 
your God be seen. And when the 
river of time shall have flowed on for 
twelve months more, those of us who 
remain will come again to contribute 
building stones gathered anew from its 
safely crossed bed. God grant that every 
stone among them shall be a jewel, hav- 
ing the beauty and brilliancy of the 
twelve foundation stones of the New 
Jerusalem—the Jasper, the Sapphire, 
the Chalcedony, the Emerald, the Sar- 
donyx, the Sardius, the Chrysolyte, the 
Beryl, the Topaz, the Chrysoprasus, the 
Jacinth and the Amethyst. 


LITERARY. 

The Pilgrim Teacher, The Pilgrim 
Quarterly, Senior, Intermediate, and 
Junior, are from the Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society, 1 
Somerset street, Boston. They are as 

as the very best Sunday-school 
helps. Send for samples and try them. 
The papers Well Spring and Little 
Pilgrim are by the same society. 

BiBLE Sab- 
bath-School Lessons for 1890,” by Geo. 
F. Pentecost, D.D., published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 751 Broadway, New 
York city. Price $1, These notes are 
among the very best. No one will make 
a mistake who purchases this book, as a 
very valuable help in the study of the 
Sunday-school lessons for the coming 
year. 


God works with broken reeds. Ifa 
man conceits himself to be an iron pil- 
lar, God can do nothing with or by him. 
All the self-conceit and confidence has 
to be taken out of him first. He has to 


‘be brought low before the Father can use 


him for his purposes. The lowlands 
hold the water, and, if only the sluice is 
open, the gravitation of his grace does 
all the rest, and carries the flood into the 
depths of the lowly heart.—Alexander 
Maclaren. 


of the student. 


Miscellany. 


All’s Well. 


The day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep 
My weary spirit seeks repose in thine. 

Father! forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving-kindness curtain thou my bed, 
And cool. in rest my burning pilgrim-feet; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head; 
So shall my sleep be sweet. _ 


At peace with all the world,dear Lord, and thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake; 

All’s well, whichever side the grave forme — 
The morning light may break. 


 ——Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


The subject of athletics as a perma- 
nent element in school and university 
life should be viewed from several as- 
pects. The first one is trite enough; 
that as patriots and educators college 
managers are bound to provide physical 
education as well as moral and mental. 
This is admitted on all hands; the ques- 
tion is how to reach the result. Some 
would have military drill, discipline and 
uniform, with an instructor from the 
officers of the regular army, as provided 
gratis by the general government. Others 
would take the dimensions of every 
limb, the proportions of the body, and 
auscultate for every defect in lungs and 
heart, and, then, under medical super- 
vision, provide the apparatus needed to 
expand the chest, or draw down a shoul- 
der, or decrease the waist, and send the 
young Apollo, with his perfect propor- 
tions and graceful walk, on his journey 
through the world. A third method is 
to provide a free gymnasium, also with 
a competent instructor, leaving its use 
in preparation for sports of various sorts 
to the option of those who engage in 
them, or wish to, and provide a stimulus 
for the largest: possible number to use it 
by the development of the glorious and 
exhilarating out-door games—base-ball, 
foot-ball, lacrosse and rowing—in the 
management of the students themselves. 

It is clear that the first of these propo- 
sitions would add a new study to the 
student’s already overburdened course, 
and emphasize unduly the military con- 
ception of life in our civil institutions. 
The second must go down under the 
simply consideration that it makes work 
out of play, and like the former destroys 
all spontaneity and initiative on the part 
If military drill and 
gymnastic exercises are really a portion 
of a liberal education, make them so 
openly, incorporate them in your scheme, 
but still leave time for recreation. The 
third one, therefore, is the correct con- 
ception. We firmly believe in the value 
of physical training; but athletics is quite 
another thing, for its includes the moral 
element in the conduct of sport, which is 
second to no other. A great Frenchman, 
distressed by the. dull and heavy ‘temper 
of the Lyceen and the gloom of his life, 
has recently advocated the introduction 
of American and English plays into his 
native land. He wishes to bring with 
them the joyousness, the robust vigor, 


and the initiative of English and Ameri-. 


can boy life. We may not give our 
young men liberty in their studies—we 
know how that leads to sciolism; nor yet 
in their morals—bitter experience pre- 
cludes that; where, then, shall they have 
freedom? In their sports. I do not 
quote, but give as correctly as possible 
from memory what I read a few weeks 
ago. 
This has been in substances the 
Princeton practice and system from the 
beginning. The time of college years is 
too precious to be devoted to the work 
of mere physical training. Yet recrea- 
tion is essential When young men, 
therefore, play from the love of it, they 
get both. And as intercollegiate sports 
were managed for many years, they get 
far more; namely, the experience of 
large enterprises; the character of gener- 
ous submission to defeat, with persever- 
ance to begin all over and try again; and 
self-restraint, with courtesy to the weaker, 
in victory. This was so when out-door 
sports were conducted for the sake of 
sport, as they once were, and will be 
again when the true bearings of harmoni- 
ous co-operation and pluck upon winning 
shall be rediscovered. It is certain that 
in the intense rivalry of such contests 
victory will go only where fine traditions 
are guarded, and spirit perpetuated by 
the active interest of every man accord- 
ing to his powers. There can be noth- 
ing vicarious in athletics; neither the 
power of money, nor the influence of 
social rank, nor the supervision of com- 
mittees can replace the unity of move- 
ment which combines a whole society 
into one uplifting, forceful effort at the 
crisis. Any in-door recreation of exer- 
cise, while it has its place, is, after all, a 
poor shift for out-door sport. It is a 
serious truth that other nations wonder 
at the proud position of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and that they attribute the fine 
ripe qualities of maturer life to the be 
ginnings born on playing fields and 
matured in the seriousness of conflict. 
These mimic battle-fields demand the 
same qualities as real ones, and no great 
game is won without the moral support 
of the non-combatants. Union, organ- 
ization, enthusiasm, pluck, high principle 
—every one of them is as much the 
price of athletic as of martial victory. It 


is humiliating, when we have the pre- 


clious possession of taste and power in 
such a matter, to find it belittled and 
discouraged in so many ways. Instead 
of being grateful for the Spartan element 
in the training of its youth, America is 


either ignorant of its value or opposed 


to its exercise entirely. —Z xchange. 


Circulate THe Paciric. 


In one’s life is the discovery of a remedy for 
some long-standing malady. The poison of 
Scrofulais in your blood. You inherited it 
from your ancestors. Will you transmit it 
to your offspring? In the great majority 
of cases, both Consumption and Catarrh orig- 
inate in Scrofula. It is supposed to be the 
primary source of many other nts 
 @f the bedy. Begin at once tocleanse your 
blood with the standard alserative, — 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several months I was troubled With 
scrofulous eruptions over the whole body. 
My appetite was bad, and my system so 
prostrated that I was unable to work. After 
trying several remedies in vain, I resolved 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and did so with 
such good effect that less than one bottle 


Restored My Health 


and strength. The rapidity of the cure as- 
tonished me, as I expected the process to be 
long and tedious.” — Frederico Mariz Fer- 
nandes, Villa Nova de Gaya, Portugal. 

“For many years I was a sufferer from 
scrofula, until about three years ago, when I 
began the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, since 
which the disease has entirely disappeared. 
A little child of mine, who was troubled with 
the same complaint, has also been cured by 
this medicine.’”"— H. Brandt, Avoca, Nebr. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
DR. J. 0. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864,°79 and '84, copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now oroughly Re- 

and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster’s International 
Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years, : 
Not less than One Hundred — editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 
Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
ritical comparison with any other Dictionary 
isinvited. GET THE BEST. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
¢ Springfield, Mass., U.8. A. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


“The C 
Stone of a Nation.”— 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 
Have you stood on the world famous ** Plymouth 
Rock,” or visited the historic scenes in land? 


from 


mets $1.50, Reduced size, thirty-four 


and ntin 
PI 
ce b 


views, 50 cen 
Sketches about outh.— 
W. H. W. Bicknell, in w portfolio. Size, 


$2.50, 

Pilgrim Plymouth. — Sixteen 
views, with descriptive text. Size, 
covers git, $4.50. Same, in handsome seal bind- 


ing, 

ory of the 8; deeply inte 

toricaily accurate; cloth binding. aun 

Little ms at Plymouth.—By L. 
Humphrey. e Pil ey? | told for c 
Finely illustrated; cloth. $1. 

Pi euth Rock Weights.— 
Models of the famous Rock, two Prades 2 mail 
35 and 50 cents each. 

Gov. Carver's Chair.— Models of the Chair 
ht in the Mayflower, 1620, 25 cents. . 
Photographs of Piymouth Rock, 
Pil Halli, National Monument to the 
and one hundred other subjects of historic 
Extra fine views, 534x844, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
dozen. Catalogue free, 

Plymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 

Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 

We have sent — the editor of this paper 
who will vouch for excellence. 

Agents wanted. 


A. 5S. BURBANE, 
‘Pilgrim Bookstore, Plymouth, Mass- 


WIDE AWAKE CHOIRS. 


CHORUS SOCIETIES and all musical As- 
sociations will do well to send for lists and 
catalogues of our Chorus, Anthem or Glee 
Books, Church Music Books, Singing Class 
Books, Oratorios, Cantatas, Quartets, Chor- 
als, Octavo pieces, etc. 

Jenovan's Praisg. $1,or$9doz. Emerson. 
A large, first-class church music book, full 
of the best metrical tunes, anthems and 
singing class elements a1.d music. 

Emerson’s Easy ANTHEMS. 80c, $7.20 doz. 

GaBRIEL’s New AND SELECTED ANTHEMS. 
$1, $9 doz. 

Emerson’s New Response3. 60c, or $6 doz. 

Dow’s ReEsPONsSES AND SENTENCES. 80c, or 
$7.20 doz. 

For the Children’s Christmas: 

Caught N apping 30c, $3 doz. Lewis. 

Mary’s Stoc ing. 20c, $1.80 doz. Shogren. 

Jingle Bells. ,$3 doz. Lewis. 

King Winter. 30c, $3 doz. 

Xmas at the Kerchiefs: 20c, $1.80 doz. 

ewis. 

Christmas Gift. 15c,$1.80doz. Rosabel. 

Kingdom of Mother Goose. 25c, $2.28 doz. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
| 


C. H: Drrsom & Co. 867 Broadway, New York 
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| ( Highest of all in Leavening Power—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON... 


It was the privilege of your corre- 
spondent to worship with Plymouth 
church, Seattle, November 23d. Pastor 
Tewksbury preached an excellent and 
most helpful sermon on “The Unspeaka- 
ble Gift.” This church is widely ex- 
tending its usefulness under the wise 
guidance of Mr. Tewksbury, and is 
growing in numbers and influence to an 
extent fully corresponding to the growth 
of the “queen” city of Puget Sound, 
which, indeed, has been marvelous dur- 
ing the past two and a half years. The 
necessary preliminary steps have been 
taken to begin in a short time the erec- 
tion of a handsome and commodious 
church edifice—one that will be the 
equal, if not the superior, of any of the 
fine structures that have been erected 
since the fateful fire of one year ago last 


summer. It is expected the church 


will cost between $70,000 and $80,000, 
and be ready to occupy within the next 
twelve months. Instead of subscription 
pledges, as is often the case, the amounts 
to be secured for building purposes will 
be in the form of installment notes, with 
interest, thus avoiding much of the 
shrinkage usually following the purely 
subscription plan. 

From Seattle I went to Tacoma by 
rail, eighteen miles, and stayed all night 
with some old friends of thirty-one years 
ago—good Methodist people from Cort- 
land county, New York. When they 
settled here in 1859, it was a trackless 
wilderness, and no way out save by 
winding Indian trail, or with a.canoe by 
water forty miles, to what there was 
then of Seattle. Ten years passed be- 
fore there was a wagon road in the 
vicinity. Utter seclusion, short rations 
and hard work for twenty years paved 
the way for what is now probably one of 
the best, if not the best, farm in Western 
Washington—eleven hundred acres of 
productive and durable bottom land, 
seven hundred of which is now cleared, 
and bearing different kinds of produce 
for its owner. Among 
marketed at Seattle in 1889 was milk to 
the amount of $18,000. This, with hay 
and vegétables, aréthe staple products 
of this magnificent farm, which is stock- 
ed with good fences, buildings, machin- 
ery, stock, etc. For the last ten years 
these friends have lived in comparative 
ease, and now only give general direc- 
tion to the numerous interests which are 
involved in the successful management 
of such valuable property. For the first 
time since the arrival in this region 
of Mr. and Mrs, Alvord, as young hus- 


band and wife, without means except, a 


will to work and win, they made a visit 
to their former York State home, in this 
year of our Lord 1890. While taking 
this journey they branched off in differ- 
ent directions, and visited many locali- 
ties in the East, and returned to their 
beautiful home better than ever satisfied 
that they came here in early days, sat 
down in the wilderness, and struggled 
until they made the waste — blos- 
som as the rose. 

The following day I went onto Ta- 
coma, and spent one day in that “City 
of Destiny,” as its friends have been 
pleased to christen it. Marked is the 
contrast between the scenes that greet 
one’s eyes, and those with which I was 
familiar on this very spot twenty years 
ago—then a primeval forest, with scarce- 
ly a sound save of the woodsman’s axe 
felling huge trees for lumber; now the 
hum of nearly 40,000 voices, with all 
that implies in the way of homes, _ busi- 
ness blocks and the varied industries 


that go to make up our complex life of 


to-day. 

’On Wednesday, November 26th, I 
went by steamer from Tacoma, via 
Olympia, to Kanulchie, and from there 
by rail to Elma on the Chehalis river, 
twenty miles above tide water in Gray’s 
Harbor, where a mother, brothers and 
sisters, nephews and nieces live. On 
Thursday I took Thanksgiving with my 
mother for the first time in twenty-seven 
years. It wasa hallowed day; and as 
the shuttle of time played through the 
web of memory, a third of a century 
and more was lived over in a few, only 
too brief, hours. 

Other duties pressing, on Friday 
afternoon I went to Olympia, the scene 
of eleven years of my life. Here many 
changes, for the better, are apparent. 
Railroad communication, by Northern 


-and Union Pacific, is certain in the very 


near future. That Olympia shall be the 
capital of Washington has been settled, 


. and a thrifty population is pouring in 


here... Its inhabitants have trebled in 


® three years, Extensive and much need- 


ed improvements are being made in all 


directions. 


Our church here is having a good 
growth, too, For years past it has had 
a struggle for existence. A new pastor, 
Rev. C. L. Diven, was called from. Ccn- 
necticut, and he and wife came about 
twe months ago. He is a very practi- 
cal and earnest man, and is a good 
preacher, and strong in bis social quali- 
ties as well. I predict that it will not 


be ‘many ‘months. before: the ‘need will 


the other. items |. 


be strongly felt for a larger house of 
worship. The Bible-school is prosper- 
ing finely. Last Sunday there were 73 
present. Mrs. B. W. Brintnall is the 
really efficient Superintendent, and her 
husband, Prof. B. W. Brintnall, City 
Superintendent of Schools, has charge 
of the Bible-class. Both are earnest 
and aggressive Christians and stalwart 
Congregationalists, and add much 
strength to the workers here. 

The former pastor, Rev. J. L. Chap- 
lin, who came to Olympia from Otsego, 
Michigan, in January, 1889, went into 
the real estate business some months 
ago, and by assistance from Eastern 


friends has acquired a large amount of’ 


really valuable property on the west side 
of Budd’s Inlet—West Olympia, it is 
called. Here he has planned to give 
two very handsome lots for church pur- 
poses. He has also made a grand of- 
fer to the trustees of Olympic College, 
which purports to be a Congregational 
institution for Western Washington. 
The offer is simply this: In con- 
sideration of a pledge of $40,000 
on the part of the trustees for col- 
lege purposes, he will give a cam- 
pus of twelve acres, and erect there up- 
on college buildings to cost $100,000 
inside of three years,-and in addition 
give a handsome endowment within five 
years. The condition of the $40,000 
being paid is that all his pledges be re- 
deemed. No better chance for a strong 
educational institution can well be 
found. 3 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of the First 
church of Portland held their annual 
bazar during the past week with gratify- 
ing results, the net proceeds being about 
$500. ‘To-day a very impressive com- 
munion season was Observed. Seven 
persons united on profession and seven- 
teen by letter. Gero. H. Himes. 

Dec. 7, 1890. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: The Methodists are 
studying, and the Congregationalists are 
at work. Bishop Vincent, with a corps 
of scholars and specialists, is having an 
“Ttinerant Club” with the host of his 
workers at Spokane in Washington, and 
we Congregationalists would all be only 
too happy to accept their cordial invita- 
tions to attend, were it not for the pres- 
ure of this campaign. 
around to the Chautauqua in Washington, 
after the May Jubilee, how gladly we 
will cultivate our minds! 

The First church in Spokane are 
building a fine edifice. They have 
profited by the advance price of real es- 
tate, and mean that the Master’s cause 
shall secure the benefit. They have a 
Christian Endeavor Society of excep- 
tional force and enthusiasm. There was 
some fruit from the Missionary Rally 
addressed by Superintendents Beard and 
Curtis and the representative of the 
Union. 

The Second church, under the enthu- 
siastic leadership of Rev. William Dav- 
ies of the Fall Washington Band, is 
completing the chapel part of a comely 
edifice, into which they move during the 
holidays, with songs of rejoicing. No 
city of its size in our land has so many 
such fine buildings as Spokane. It isa 
young Minneapolis for beauty and push. 
If the delegates who stop off next June 
at Spokane after the San Francisco Con- 
vention want a lovely drive, let them go 
as we did to Brother Renshaw’s paradise 
parish on Pleasant Prairie. That church 
in the house, with a blazing hearth for 
an altar, was a sight not to be forgotten. 
God bless the youth Aoming there, and 
on the way to glorious heirship in His 
kingdom. Make some of them mission- 
aries of Christ’s Cross. It would have 
been pleasant to have tarried longer in 
booming Washington, that imperial State 
which Bishop Beard glorifies with such 
eloquent speech, but the Oregon breth- 
ren had set me down for Portland and 
Ashland, and these were on the way to 
appointments about the Bay. The Ply- 
mouth prayer-meeting in the morning at 
Portland and the Missionary Conference 
in the afternoon were suggestive and 
useful. Superintendent Curtis of the 
Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society witnesses to his fitness 
for his work by casting in his lot with 
this interesting church, which is on the 
up grade 

I had been under so many obligations 
to Brother Curtis during the campaign 
that I was glad to stop off with him for 
a day at the Sunday-school Convention 
at Grant’s Pass. It was good to be ina 
Union meeting again. I think they took 
me for a Methodist, after the old-time 
fashion. Christian fellowship is growing 
in Oregon, and our pilgrim brethren are 
rolling the glorious ball. At no place 
have we had better meetings than at 
Ashland. Pastor Webster had thorough- 
ly prepared the way. From the train 
we went to morning prayer meeting, and 
for one whole happy day dwelt in the 
house of the Lord. Between services 


If we can get, 


the time was given to refreshments and 


fellowship. Every one e seemed to enjoy | em farmer. 


the mee‘ings. In some sense ed were 
ideal. was given for. prayer. 


| Many prayed. There was no speechify- 


ing. It was an-earnest conference con- 
cerning the gravity of the situation. In- 
stead of competing appeals from repre- 
sentatives of the different societies, we 
sat down, like fellow-Christians, to a 
_| study of them all—class-meeting fashion. 
No thoughtful person could have risen 
from that interview without being more 
Congregational-wise about our “Star of 
Empire.” One practical question raised 
was, “Would the American College and 
Education Society help young ladies of 
Ashland obtain an education if they 
would devote themselves to Congrega- 
tional missionary work—at home or 
abroad?” Not one of us could tell. 
A resolution was unanimously passed.ask- 
ing such breadth in the administra- 
tion, if it does not already exist, and ap- 
pointing a committee of inquiry. Three 
earnest young women wait the answer 
with interest. 

The Ashland meetings were warm talks 
around the stove until the hre burned; open 
Conference; questions and answers by all. 
From “What ought we do about it?” the 
interest grew to ‘‘What are we going to 
do about it?” Certainly, one young 
minister whose draft is delayed will be 
made glad by Christmas, and the ‘‘Mis- 
sionary Rally” will hear reports in Port- 
land from all along the line. 

The financial year of the American 
Congregational Union closes at sundown, 
on December 31st. We do not believe 
the churches on this coast mean to call 
any halt in the work. Inthe name of 
the Saviour, we ask them all to doa 
good thing for themselves and _ the 
cause by making a special offering on 
Pilgrim Sunday, December 21st. Will 
pastor, brethren, state the facts to the 
congregations earnestly, and trust God 
and them with the result. Important 
churches wait a word of cheer. Letthe 
Endeavor Societies help. A rally by 
them all on this great coast line may 
stir the whole land, and be the begin- 
ning of the end of this burdensome 
debt. Now is the time for the children 
to help. Beloved Superintendents, let 
the rainy season for nickels set in; 
children’s courage is large about Christ- 
mas. Please cut this out from THE 
PaciFic, and read to the darlings whose 
Christmas trees will be brighter if they 
put aroof over other Christmas trees. 
Not a dollar in the A. C. U. treasury to 
give away in November, and only loans 
in hand for ten out of ‘sixty-eight 
churches asking. We want a jubilee, 
not a financial funeral, in May, in San 
Francisco. Superintendents Greene of 
Washington, Curtis of Oregon, and 
Wirt of Northern California unite in 
this plea as heartily as I commend a 
like liberality to the C. S. S. and P. S, 
on children’s day. The large-hearted 
Sunday-school Superintendent in South- 
ern California would be in the same case 
if I could telephone tohim. Noauthor- 
ities can impose sacred days on us; but 
we may be lead to make happy days 
holy by mutual and special helpfulness. 
Do not send offerings to me, The time 
is too short. Send to H O. Pinneo, 
Treasurer, 59 Bible House, New York. 
Let his Christmas last ten days, with 
golden showers from the golden coast. 
My beloved pastor put a new word in 
the covenant yesterday, and enforced it. 
He said we must honor the Lord in our 
recreation. He did not pronounce it 
rec-reation, but re-creation. I think 
‘when this cruel war is over,” and the 
campaign slows up alittle, and allows a 
little sweet domesticity, I will re-create 
by the welcome fireside. If Secretary 
Kincaid and I defend ourselves suc- 
cessfully trom an Oregon bear I shall 
agree with the jubilee singer—“A Chris- 
tian has aright to shout.” If Doctor 
Cobb reports a fair balance in May, and 


‘hooks a salmon at Tacoma, and I gaff 


him—I mean the salmon—there’ll be a 
shout which will prove how I believe in 
my pastoral teaching. ‘I have to have 
a little vent or die,” said President 
Lincoln. This stone is going to be roll- 
ed away by the brethren of the Lord of 
glory, and resurruction power will clothe 
our grateful societies, chastened by their 
night of sorrow. Beloved, “what of 
the night?” “The morning cometh.” 
EDWIN S. WILLIAMS. ~* 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


The Vermont Legislature has passed 
an Australian Ballot bill. 


A 4-ton lump of coal passed through 
Pottsville, Penn., the other day en route 
for New York. 


The addition to our currency since 
August 13th, by the issue of silver cir- 
tificates, is something over $10,000,000. 


Internal revenue receipts for the fiscal 
year, 1890, amounted to over $142,- 
000,000, against $130,000,000 for 1889. 

The United States has paid off $990,- 
000,000 of its debt since 1880, or more 
than one-half. The nation now owes 
$9 2 3,000,000. 


A successor to the late Canon Liddon 
has been found for St. Paul’s, London, 
in Canon, Newbold, quoted as a schol- 
arly man, and a far more than ordinarily 
impressive preacher. 


Mrs. Mary S. Abell, the richest 
woman in Baltimore, is going to re- 
nounce the world. It is said that she 
will emulate the example of Miss Kate 
Drexel, and give all her wealth to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


General Joubert, the Commander-in- 
chief of the Boer forces in the Trans- 
vaal, and now a tourist in America, is a 
millionaire, but there is nothing about 
his dress to indicate his wealth. He 
wears no collar, and sacks like a West- 


pure. 


| Rublishyre’ epartment| 


Entered at the Postojfiae.at San Francisco as 
second-class matter . 


THE PACIFICO CLUBBIN LIST. 


We will send the Paorrio one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the naeed 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone, 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 


office where it is prin 
American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Magazine..... 4.00 6.50 
Scientific American... . 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 400 6.00 
Wide Awake....................:. 2.60 4,50 
The Independent. . 
North American Review... . 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.16 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.0u 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 65.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Scribner’s Mag-zine............ . 800 6 00 
The Forum. ......... 5 00 6 50 
The American M agazine.. oes 5 00 
Eclectic Magazine..... .. 5 00 6 30 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, 


WHAT ‘ST, NICHOLAS” HAS DONE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Victor Hugo calls this ‘*the woman’s cen- 
tury,” and he might have added that it is the 
children’s century as well, for never before in 
the world’s history has so much thought been 
paid to children—their schools, their books, 
their pictures and their toys. Childhood, as 
we understand it, is a recent discovery. Up to 
the time of the issue of the S/. Nicholas Maga- 
sine, seventeen years ago, literature and chil- 
dren’s magazines were almost contradictory 
terms; but the new periodical started out with 
the idea that nothing was too good for chil- 
dren; the result has been a juvenile magazine 
genuine with conscientious purpose—the great- 
est writers contributing to it, with the best art- 
ists and engravers helping to beautify it—and 
everything tuned to the keynote of youth. It 
has been the special aim of S¢. Nicholas to 
supplant unhealthy literature with stories of a 
living and healthful interest. It will not do to 
take fascinating bad literature out of boys’ 
hands, and give them in its place Mrs. Barbauld 


/and Peter Parley, or the work of writers who 


think that any ‘*good-y” talk will do for chil- 
dren, but they must have strong, interesting 
reading, with the blood and sinew of real lite 
in it—reading that will waken them to a closer 
observation ‘of the best things about them, 
In the seventeen years of its ufe St, Nicholas 
has not only elevated the children, but it has 
also elevated the tone of contemporary chil- 
dren’s literature as well. Many of its stories, 
like Mrs, Burnett’s ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
have become classic. It is not too much tosay 
that almost every notable young people’s story 
now produced in America first seeks the light 
in the pages of that magazine. ‘The year I89gI 
will prove once more that ‘‘no household where 
there are children is complete without 57, Mich- 
olas.”” J. T. Trowbridge, Noah Brooks, Charles 
Dudley Warner, and many well-known writers, 
are to contribute during this coming year. One 
cannot put the spirit of St. Nicholas into a 
prospectus, but the publishers are glad to send 
a full announcement of the features for 1891 
and a single sample copy to the address of any 
person mentioning this notice. The magazine 
costs $3 a year. Address The Century Co., 
33 East Seventeenth street, New York. 


LOS GUILICOS OLIVE COMPANY, 


The consumption of olive oil is on the in- 
crease by reason of its value as a digester, aids 
in developing the brain, and generally benefits 
the human system. If our people could have 
the pure, sweet and fresh oil to use in their 
cooking, butter and lard would be discarded, 
and the health of thousands be greatly im- 
proved. Secure an interest in this Company. 
Its object is to make the shares valuable as a 
dividend-paying proposition, and an investment 
to be sought by careful investors. The experi- 
ence of the superintendent of this Company 
should be a guarantee of its success. 

For further information, apply at the office of 
the Los Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 
and 71, Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


‘“ BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG,” 
The panorama of the celebrated ‘‘Battle of 


) Gettysburg,” corner Market and Tenth streets, 


this city, is on exhibition. The museum of 
live animals, electricity, phonograph, and mag- 
ic lantern are free to Panorama patrons. 


Dr. Talmadge has completed his manu- 
script for his life of Ohrist, which is entitled 
“From Manger to Chrone.” Chis title is 
peculiarly appropriate, compassing, as it 
does, the Lora’s life from his cradling in the 
manger to his enthronement on tne right 
hand of God. Preparatory to beginning the 
work of writing, Dr. ‘Talmadge made a visit 
to and an extended journey through the 
Holy Land, passing over the ground and ex- 
amiuving all the places made sacred and 
memorable by Christ’s presence, and taking 
with him a camera, with whicn he made pho- 
tographs of the many scenes that impressed 
him most, and which he has admirabiy used 
as corroborative testimony to the truth of the 
apostolic records. To travel over such holy 
ground and to read the Gospels on the spots 
described was to drink in an inspirationfrom 
the surroundings, and under these incite- 
ments much ot tne bouk was written. The 
book is superbly illustrated, and his pub- 
lishers predict a sale of 1,000, 000 copies the 
first year. It will be sold only by subscrip- 
tion, The Pacitic Publishing Oo. of San 
Francisco, Cal., are the sole agents for the | 
Pacific Coast. We call attention to their 
advertisement in another column. 


Catarrh is no more nor less than an inflam- 


mation of the lining membrane of the nasal air | 


passages, Nasal catarrh and all catarrhal af- 
fections of the head are not diseases of the 
blood. Sooner or later a specific will be found 
for every disease from which humanity suffers, 
The facts justify us in assuming that for ca- 
tarrh, at least, a positive cure already exists in 
Ely’s Cream Balm. 


Nu other remedy is so reliable, in cases of 
sudden colds, or coughs, or for any and all de- 
rangements of the throat and lungs, as Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This wonderful medicine af- 
fords great relief in consumption, even in the 
advanced stages of that disease. 


Is it economy to save a few cents buying a 
cheap soap or strong washing powder, and lose 
dollars in ruined rotted clothes? If not, use 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, white as snow, and as 
Ask your grocer for it. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THE Pactric office excellent un- 
fermented wine, Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Rooms.— Persons desiring to rent farnish- 


ed rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, | 


by the day, week or month, please call at 
office of, or send to 1HE PaciFic. 


For a limited time we will send, . postpaid, copies of 


SELECT NOTES, 


ON RECEIPT OF 


CENTS. 


The Geo. C. McConnell Co. 
BIBLE H Oo USE, 


757 Market Street, - San Francisco, 


| 


641-647 Market St., S. F., 


In Addition to Their Unequaled Stock Of 


Carpetings, Furniture and Upholstery Goods, 


Have Now on Exhibition a Great Variety of Choice New Goods 
Suitable For 


GikF Ts. 


The following are :uggested as particularly appropriate. Oriental Rugs, Fur Rugs, 
English and American Rugs, Bookcases, Secretaries, Ladies’ Writing Desks, Music Cabi- 
nets, Easy and Fancy Tables, Pedesta's and Easels, Silk and Lace Curtains, Pcrtieres, 
Table Covers and &carfs and Lace Bed Sets, 


PRICES MODERATE. 


LOS GUILIGOS OLIVE GOMPANY 


Olives Planted ahd Cultivated under the Supervision Of 


Adolphe Flamant. 


Any person desiring to become interested in growing olives, 
and the manufacture of olive oil, under the management of an 
experienced person, may secure further information by applying 
at the oftice of the Company, Rooms 69, 70 and 71 Chronicle 


Building, San Francisco; or, at Los Guilicos, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


For the Periodicals apd Publications if the 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 


Pilgrim Series for Teacher and Scholar, 


All the Latest Publications of the Society on Hand. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 


A large assortment at $4.00 per Hundred, Post paid. Samples sent on application. 


Reward Cards at Special Prices. 


Send for Price List, 


FAMILY AND TEACHERS? BIBLES, 


Peloubet Select Notes 1891 = in Stock. — 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
GEORGE WALKER, Manager, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
"735 Market St., S. F. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the}Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


MARKET sTREET; 


BIBLE HOUSE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The Geo. C. McConnell Co. 


Fairbanks Soales,| 
OR 
PIANOS 
FAIRBANKS | HOT CHIN SON, UNEQUALLED IN 
| : _ | Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability 
316 & 318 Market St., 8. F. - .Batemore: 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 


New York: 148 Fifth Avenue: 
Wasutneton: 817 Market Space. 


fa For sale by all hardware dealers, 
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